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The huge baronial hotel sits at the head of a 
twenty-mile mountain valley, blocked off at 
the end by the stern granite cliffs of the Fair- 
holme Range. You look out from the tea- 
lounge upon 10,000-foot peaks...upon the 
foaming, jade-green falls, upon the changing 
cloud-shadows and the still vastness of the 
true Rockies. Below you are the terraces. 
Groups of people sit silent there, gazing on 
the view. Below, lively parties splash about 


the swimming pools, play at clock golf or 


Come up this summer and stay! ... Special monthly 
rates for families, European plan. During May, June 
and September, single with bath, $8 up per day; double, 
$14 up. Period suites for two, $35 up. Rates 
higher during July and August. Special servant quar- 
ters. Something doing all summer long! Opening 
May 14th. For reservations, rates, information, write 


CANADIAN ROCKIES 





THE MOUNTAIN CHAMPS ELYSEES OF NORTH AMERICA 


lounge on the sunning terrace. Below again, 
riders canter, golfers play the famous 18-hole 
course. Within, the hotel is keyed to the 
tastes of fastidious people ...10-piece dance 
orchestra... nightly concerts, galas, entertain- 
ments... metropolitan cuisine and service. ..all 
as smart as if it were on the Champs Elysees 

Only 40 miles away lies Lake Louise, jewel of 
the mountains, a famous playground, served 
by Chateau Lake Louise, a hotel with the 


same excellence as Banff. 


Banff Springs Hotel, Alberta, Can., or any Canadian 
Pacific Office: New York, Chicago, Atlanta, Boston, Buftak 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dallas, Detroit, Indianapolis, KansasQny 
Los Angeles, Memphis, Minneapolis, Omaha Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh, Portland, San Francisco, St. Louis, Seattle, Tacoma 
Washington. Canada: Montreal, Ottawa, Quebec, Regina, st 


John, Toronto, Vancouver, Victoria, Winnipeg and othe: cities 


BANFF SPRINGS...A CANADIAN PACIFIC HOTEL 
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Pe ee ee ee i es 
Dictaphone Sales Corporation, 
206T, Graybar Bidg., New York, N.Y. 
In Canada: 33 Melinda St., Toronto. 


! 
t 
| 
| "d like to see how the Dictaphone can apply 
| its econor iy and convenience to my office. 

Just show me one. 

1 

| 

I 

' 

J 


Name_ 


Address _ 


BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
, SERVICE EVERYWHERE 


2 oe a as Ge GE GD mS aS ce oe eee en ml 


A. L. BLAKESLEE 


President and 


General Manager 


Kalamazoo Stove Co. 


The New Medel A-tox 
Equipped with 
Automatic-Indicator 





R. BLAKESLEE doesn't beat about the proverbial bush when 

asked for his opinion of the Dictaphone. “One of the great- 
est detail absorbers | have ever seen,” he says. “The installation 
of a Dictaphone system is like opening a savings account for 
your own office. 


“That is the Dictaphone story boiled down to facts,” he con- 
cludes. “The multiple conveniences of this system are extended 
to an entire staff of workers, simplifying the duties of each indi- 
vidual, systematizing production as a whole. The result shows 
itself in the dollars-and-cents savings effected by absolute co- 
ordination from all hands. In other words, . . . practical economy!“ 


There's no telling in how many ways the Dictaphone may serve 
you and benefit your office until you have actually experienced 
the ease of speaking your thoughts, alone, into this remarkable 
dictating machine. 


DIC TAPAUNE 


The word DICTAPHONE is the Registered Trade-Mark of Dictaphone Corporation, 
makers of Dictating Machines and Accessories to which said Trade-Mark is Applied. 
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Dont Let SPRING-SLAP 


Toss You 


AA TY 


WH .N you pilot your motor car over a stretch of 
rough and ragged road, the chances are you do 
considerable bounci ing. And it isn’t pleasant. It racks 
your car and razzes your nerves. 


Perhaps you wonder how in the name of heaven so 
many jolts” and jars can sneak by your springs and 
give you suc h a pomme ling. Perhaps you think 
your springs aren’t doing their honest duty. Perhaps 
you think your shock- sheorbe ‘rs aren’t absorbing as 
they should. 

But if you'll take time out to seek the real reason, 
you'll discover it right in that important few inches 
between your spring-ends—in your 
spring shackles. 


‘Ordinary spring shackles don’t 
allow springs to flex freely —there’s the 
nub of the thing. Often your shackle 
bolts are too ‘tight or they bind, 
a I the spring. Often the vary- 
ing degrees of friction from day to 
day wear make it mighty close to im- 
possible to keep your shock absorbers 


adjusted properly. 


So whe *n you hita bump, your springs 
don’t give with the impact, they slap 
back quick and hard. And you feel it! 


Bil A 


in a Blanket! 


LAA ATA 


You get that objectionable Spring-Slap — that’s the 
cause “of those punishing jolts and jounces that jump 
up through the driver’s seat. 

The remedy? A set of Fafnir Ball Bearing Spring 
Shackles. With these frictionless ball be -aring ‘shac kles 
your springs parry every thrust with never a slap- back. 
You take the roughest roads with smooth-road com- 
fort. You scale the bounciest bumps with rocking-chair 

ease. You ride relaxed, rested. 

Fafnir Ball Bearing Spring Shackles will give you 
an entirely new conce ption of how downright ‘comfort- 
ably a motor car can carry you. They do away with 

shackle squeaks and rattles. You never 
have to grease them. You never have 
to adjust them. They add miles to the 
life of your car. And they add safety— 
they eliminate the dange or of let-downs 
from worn shackle bolts. 

Fafnir Ball Bearing Spring Shackles 
will enable your springs and shock 
absorbers to live a better and more 
useful life. They are standard one 
ment on many cars. Fora surprisingly 
modest charge your garage mechanic 
can put the: *m on yours. Ask him 
about them. 


Raa bE T. Ff. BS. CO., Ld 
IAM iil 


The Fafnir Bearing Company 
New Britain, Conn. 


Please send me information about 
Fafnir Ball Bearing Spring Shackles. 


Name 





BALL-BEARING SPRING SHACKLES 
THE FAFNIR BEARING COMPANY 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 


Street —— 
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Questions the wisdom of 
ever paying more for any car 


Its richly appointed interior, and beautiful, well-groomed 


and distinguished appearance. . 


—its outstanding performance, combined with its thrilling 
new action, and surpassing smoothness . . . 


—its wealth of detail, finished inside and out with the 


care and workmanship of exclusive cars... 


—its remarkable economy in operation—high mileage per 
gallon of gasoline, its reliability and sturdiness . . . 

—all these, and its pride of ownership, in every particular 
of motor car satisfaction, question the wisdom of ever 


paying more for any car. 


FEATURES 


Great power in proportion to 
weight + Low set motor— 
straight line drive + Ten 
body types on two chassis 
lengths + Four 2-way shock 
absorbers + Engine starter on 
dash + Electrolock—electric 
oiland fuel gauge+Radiator 
shutters + Spare tire car- 
rier in front fender + Tire 
lock + Luggagecarrier +Your 
own choice of many colors 
at no extra cost. 


F OR thousands 
of quality buyers, 
Hudson’s Great 
Eight definitely removes the need of 
ever buying a higher-priced car. It is re- 
vealed in hosts of new owners turning 
to Hudson from every size and price 
field. It is confirmed in the most spon- 
taneous welcome ever extended an eight- 
cylinder car. 

When you see and ride in it you will 
understand that an entirely new standard 


of motor value has been established. All 
Hudson’s experience and engineering 
achievements are represented in its devel- 


opment and leadership. 


It genuinely questions the wisdom of paying 
more for any car. 





















































VALET BLADE 


is as fine as the jeweled | 
parts of a precision watch 


yew WATCH experts join the vast 
group of technical authorities who 
definitely and outspokenly recommend the 
new Valet blade. Eleven of this company’s 
precision die-makers pronounceita “revela- 
tion in workmanship and shaving results.” 


Men who know steel prefer this precision- 
built blade. Dermatologists prescribe it to 
relieve and prevent skin troubles caused 
by improper shaving. The marvelously 
keen micro-edge—heldata friendly angle by 
the scientifically adjusted Valet AutoStrop 
Razor—glides through your beard and 
across your face smoothly without 


producing abrasions or irritating the skin. 


Accept the advice of steel experts and skin 
specialists. Use the new Valet in the 
AutoStrop Razor—the only safety that 
does not require removal of the blade for 
stropping, shaving or cleaning. 


AUTOSTROP SAFETY RAZOR CO., INC. 
656 First Ave., New York 
Also Toronto, London, Paris, Milan, Rio de Janeiro 


The new blade can be identified by the word' 
“Valet” cut through the steel. 
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Father Walsh & TIME 
Sirs: 

My attention has just been called to the 
published correspondence between Rev. Edmund 
A. Walsh and Time in the April 12 issue of 
America, headed “Misleading the Public.” 

This correspondence concerning the Russian 
religious situation seems to indicate a _ gross 
disregard and distortion on Trime’s part, of the 
real facts concerning the Soviet Government's 
policy and record. 

Time readers like to believe they are getting 
accurate and unbiased news reports. So I wonder 
if you would care to justify your handling of 
this matter. 

Ropert F. MILLER 

Pawtucket, R. I. 


= ° 
Sirs: 

Father Walsh . . . has convicted Time of in- 
decency and breach of trust in the unprivileged 
publication of a blasphemous Soviet cartoon; 
of a deliberate and unethical suppression and 
distortion of the documentary evidence on re- 
ligious persecution in Russia which he courte- 
ously submitted, at your request, for the March 
31 issue of this magazine. 

Please discontinue my subscription to Timer. 

Joun J. O’CoNNOR 

Washington, D. C. 
Sirs: 

. . . Unless you correct the false and distorted 
impression given in your article on Russia in 
March 31 issue in which you state that the 
cartoons, murders etc. are of a period seven 
years previous I intend to campaign vigorously 
to have . .. friends stop their subscription to 
Co —_——— 

The students of this school are having Fr. 
Walsh’s article read to them in English classes. 
I have previously boosted Time as eminently 
fair in religious matters. I hope that I shall 
not have to turn about face and denounce it to 
those to whom I have previously recommended 


Me ee % 
Rev. Josepu A. Luruer, S. J. 

St. Ignatius College 

Chicago, Ill 
Sirs: 

Please discontinue sending Time to Canisius 
College. Time’s brilliance cannot gild suppres- 
sion or blind us to the slurs on things Catholic. 

R. ErcHuHorw, S. J. 
President 

Canisius College 

Buffalo, N. Y 

A pamphlet mailed by Father Walsh 
to 30,000 U. S. priests was mailed by one 
of these to Time. Doubtless other copies 
were similarly circulated among laymen. 
Time upholds the right of Father Walsh 
to write anything he pleases in defense 
of his Church and against Soviet Russia 
But feeling sure that many a T1rME-reader 
would see or hear of the pamphlet, Time 
sought to set the facts straight and clear, 
without in any sense condoning the acts 
of the Soviet. 

TIME did not ask Father Walsh for gen- 
eral information about Russia, asked him 


"Theo is 


only one 
Newsmagazine 








and the yearly 
subscription 
price is 


$5 


ADDRESS 


NaMeE 


two specific questions: 1) What was the 
date of the cartoon which he described as 
unfit for public reproduction, but of which 
he mailed out 30,000 copies in a size larger 
than his pamphlet and in full color? 2) 
What were the dates of the more fero- 
cious Russian atrocities described in his 
pamphlet ? 

The replies of Father Walsh confirmed 
Time’s belief that all his most exciting 
material dated back seven years or more. 
The pamphlet contains 188 instances of 
priests atrociously murdered prior to the 
summer of 1923, and one instance of a 
priest shot in Russia since then. The more 
recent persecutions described by Father 
Walsh are, however cruel and reprehen- 
sible, milder in character. He speaks of 
43 clerics ‘““emprisoned” and of two who 
“died.” He does not charge that any of 
these were killed—and this was Tre’s 
major point: namely that the period of 
savage Russian atrocities has passed. In 
his telegram to Time Father Walsh ad- 
mitted this fact, when he agreed that in 
Russia the anti-religious activities of the 
Government have “passed from legal 
brutality to brutal legality.” 

TIME is satisfied that Father Walsh and 
his Church have just grievances against 
Soviet Russia. But, however much it may 
sympathize with any outcry, Trme’s sole 
function is to keep the record of facts as 
straight as it can. If the Soviet again re- 
verts to savageries, TIME can be counted 
on to record them. Not only so, but Time 
will continue to record trustworthy reports 
of any sort of religious persecution —Eb. 


o—— 





Practicing for Weyler 
Sirs: 

Your report *on General Weyler’s sickness 
(Time, April 14) was, of course, excellent. You 
missed, however, one thing which it seems to 
me could be sufficient to throw the choleric old 
(92, not 91, years old) general into a fit of 
rage that might carry him to his grave, although 
that “double pneumonia, with some complica- 
tions” could do him nothing to pay attention to 

When Primo de Rivera’s body was carried to 
Spain, just a few days after Weyler found him- 
self sound and hale again, the people of old 
Madrid were surprised at seeing how well the 
soldiers marched in funeral procession. It was 
discovered that during Weyler’s sickness they 
were rehearsing a funeral march, expecting to 
make use of it any day—they used it, on the 
other hand, for Weyler’s foe, Primo de Rivera. 

J. MENENDEZ 

New York City 





Cordials & Beverages 
Sirs: 

On March 
U. S. District Attorney, New York City, 


20 I wrote Charles H. Tuttle, 


“ 





Roy E. Larsen 
CriRCULATION MANAGER, TIME, INC. 
350 E. 22nd Street, Cutcaco, Ix. 


Please enter my subscription fot 
Time for one year, and send me 
a bill ($5). 
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Lydius House, Albany, in 
1795. Opposite is the 
famous Elm Tree Corner, 





Ten Generations 
of Americans 


The mutual casualty companies listed below, 


Here is a business that has served and benefited leaders in this field, are protecting over 500,000 

ten generations of Americans! policyholders, corporations and individuals; have 
Mutual insurance was founded in 1752—twenty- assets in excess of 85 million dollars; have returned 

five years before the birth of the Republic. The giant _ to their policyholders in the form of dividends, over 

mutual structure of today operates on exactly the $100,000,000. 

same principles and plan that were used by the earli- Every business man owes it to himself to thor- 

€st companies. oughly understand the mutual plan of insurance. 


There is something compelling in a record of this Write today for an interesting booklet. No solicita- 
kind—a striking evidence of stability; of strength, tion of any kind will follow. Address Mutual Casu- 
of fundamental rightness. alty Insurance, Room 2206, 180 North Michigan 


ee ears 
J venue cag s. 
Under the mutual plan, policyholders own the Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


business ny savings thz Ss from economy in 
ss. A Baniden that result ) MUTUAL PROTECTION IS AVAILABLE 


management, benefit them directly in the form of FOR THESE CASUALTY RISKS: 


annual dividends, which reduce the cost of their Accident and Health Liability (all forms) 


Automobile (all forms) Plate Glass 
Burglary and Theft Property Damage 
Workmen's Compensation Fidelity 


MUTUAL CASUALTY INSURANCE 


These Old Line Legal Reserve Companies Are Members of 
NaTIONAL AssociIATION oF MutTvuat Casuatty Companies and AMERICAN MuTUvAL ALLIANCE 


insurance. 





Allied Mutuals Liability Insurance Co., New York City; American Mutual Liability Insurance Co., Boston, Mass.; Builders Mutual Casualty Co., Madison, Wis.; Central Mutual 
Casualty Co,, Kansas City, Mo.; Employers Mutual Casualty Co., Des Moines, Ja.; Employers Mutual Liability Insurance Co., Wausau, Wis.; Exchange Mutual Indemnity Insurance 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y.; Federal Mutual Liability Insurance Co., Boston, Mass.; Hardware Mutual Casualty Co., Stevens Point, W’is.; Interboro Mutual Indemnity Insurance Co., New Yors 
City; Jamestown Mutual Insurance Co., Jamestown, N. Y.; Liberty Mutual Insurance Co,, Boston, Mass.; Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Co., Chicago, I/l.; (American) Lumbermens 
Mutual Casualty Co, of Illinois, New York City; Merchants Mutual Casualty Co,, Buffalo, N. Y.; Michigan Mutual Liability Co., Detroit, Mich.; Mutual Casualty Insurance Co,, 
New York City; Texas Employers Insurance Association, Dallas, Texas; U. S$. Mutual Liability Insurance Co., Quincy, Mass.; Utica Mutual Insurance Co,, Utica, N. Y. 




















rewesl receding gues. 


bY lek. ICULMNG » 25 


There is litthe warning. Unless you keep your gums firm 
and tight against your teeth you risk “under-the-gums” 
decay. And then you are in trouble. Make Tek the protec- 
tor of your teeth and of your gums, too. 


The number, trim and spacing 


Tek-sercise. Tek’s extra width makes gum massage auto- of tah detested eae 
matic with each cleaning stroke. This dual action keeps mined scientifically to give the 


» Gown - , sa called Tek.cerrice greatest efficiency in cleaning 
gums firm and healthy. It is called Tek-sercise. -senmapat. 0 te bo Boe ea 


Bristles. The Johnson & Johnson laboratory searched 


world markets to obtain for Tek its snow-white bristles 
whose resiliency withstands vigorous use and daily dip- 
ping in water. 


Dental Floss. Use floss to clean between your teeth.There’s 


a supply ia the handle of one Tek model. Tek with flat 
handle 50¢; with floss handle 75¢. Tek Jr. 35¢. Beautiful th e 0 dern 


pastel colors. TOOTH BR USH 














Product of Johnson & Johnson, New Brunswick, N. J., world’s largest makers of dental and surgical dressings. 
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Time ... read with interest . . . liquor store 
. . . Cordials and Beverages, 201 East 44th St,” 
On March 22 wrote U. S. District Attorney 
Tuttle: “ ,.. Complaint ... referred , , . 
Federal Prohibition Administrator . . . investi. 
gation .. . report... this office . . . whether 

violation . . . exists.” On March 27 wrote 
U. S. Attorney Tuttle, “ ... advise... eyi- 
dence . . . showing sale . . . premises 201 East 
44th Street. . . . March 12, 1930 . . . collected 

now .. . possession . . . this office. , , , 
Case... tried . . . regular order, 

Rochester, N. Y. 

For an account of Cordials & Beverage’s 
present condition, see National Affairs — 
Ep. 

— 
Imperator Lewis 
Sirs: 

In your issue of March 31, on p. 60, you re- 
fer to AMORC, the Rosicrucian Order of North 
America, and for some peculiar reason you speak 
of me and comment on my religion and my 
previous business activities. I do not know why 
my religion or my previous business affairs 
should be of any interest in connection with a 
comment on this organization, but since you 
thought they were of importance, you should 
have stated them correctly. 

Your comment says that I was at one time 
a “Jewish salesman.” I am not a Jew or a 
Hebrew and never was. I am a descendant of 
Sir Robert Lewis of Wales and of an old Ameri- 
can family. All of my relatives, including my 
mother and father, still live in New York and 
all of them are of the Christian religion. As a 
very young child I was raised in the Methodist 
church under Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, who was 
pastor of the church on Seventh Avenue near 
14th Street. I was a member of his choir for 
many years, as was my brother. There is nothing 
in my past life that warrants the assumption 
that I am Jewish, and I do not consider that it 
was necessary to make this comment. Neither 
was I ever a salesman of any kind. At the time 
of my election to the chief executive position 
of AMORC, I was president of the New York 
Institute for Psychical Research and was editor 
of a magazine. . 

I hope that you will correct this misstatement 
out of fairness to all concerned. There are many 
Jews in our organization and I have only the 
highest regard for them and for all other de- 
nominations and religions, 

H. Spencer Lewis 
Imperator 
The Rosicrucian Order 

San Jose, Calif. 

To Imperator Lewis, apology for print- 
ing misinformation obtained from one of 
his former associates.—Eb. 


o—— 


Grateful Mormon 
Sirs: 

I read Time religiously. Your interesting ré- 
sumé of the Mormon Centenary in April 7 issue 
was profoundly impressing and gratifying to me, 
because of its unbiased and impartial survey ol 
Mormonism in its true light. Inasmuch as I am 
of the opinion that the Mormon people have 
been misunderstood, your unprejudiced account 
was received as an added source of appreciation. 
May I congratulate the author of the mentioned 
article on having written the most accurate 
and impartial account of the Mormons which I 
have read in any of the national magazines. This 
gratitude—from an ardent reader of Tre, and 
a Mormon. 

F. Henry HENROID 

Cambridge, Mass. 


“Cornell of the West” 
Sirs: ; 
Noted that you referred to Stanford University 
as the “Cornell of the West’? in your recent 
article about David Starr Jordan (Time, March 
17). I wish to take exception to that title... 
Stanford resembles no institutions in this 
country or any other. It is far more advanced 
than many and so hopelessly outclasses Cornell 
that it is unfair to Stanford to be called a 
counterpart of that school. With due respect t0 
Cornell graduates, there are few who can g0 to 
the far corners of the earth and be considered 
outstanding because of their college, and that 
is the case of Stanford men. It is sufficient 
recommendation to say you are a “Son of the 
Stanford Red” to have yourself respected any- 
where as a person who amounts to something. 
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like a tempting sauce— 
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sab must “reach the spot*’ 


NLESS your mailing is protected against 
odie the battering of the mailbag and sorting 
of North table, there’s always a chance that it will arrive 


ou speak - A 

and my at its goal wrinkled and battered. Make sure 
now why d th aili . 

“ °~ you send the mailing piece you prepared so 
Boag carefully in an Improved Columbian Clasp En- 
ince yo’ e ° . 
u should velope. It will carry whatever you put in it 


one aie safely through the mauling bumpety-bumps of 


ne Reng mailing and bear it securely to your customer’s 


d Ameri. hands, as fresh and clean as when you mailed it. 
ding my i 4 
York and Let your printer or stationer know that you 


m. Asa oge 
fethodist want your next mailing protected by Improved 


now neat Columbian Clasp Envelopes. They come in 32 


chal stock sizes, to fit any job. 

sumtin The United States Envelope Company makes 
‘ Neither all grades, sizes and styles of envelopes for every 
pt purpose. Next time you buy envelopes, look for 


ew York the U. S. E. Quality Slip in the box. 


as editor 


are many UNITED STATES 


only the 


© | ENVELOPE COMPANY 


LEWIS 
The world’s largest manufacturers 


of envelopes. Springfield, Mass. 
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zines. This IMPROVED COLUMBIAN CLASP 
Eomk, ENVELOPE Is THE STANDARD 


ENROID Extremely tough, flexible stock . . . Scotch 


seams, they never give . . . malleable metal 
clasp — anchored at all points through double 
thickness of paper .. . flap-hole reinforced 
with patch that always lines up with clasp.. . 
University name and size number on lower flap . . . 32 
our recent stock sizes ... buff color enhances any other 
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TIME 


So many apparently unimportant 


‘letters often acquire a sudden im- 


portance that a great many firms 


prepare for this... by standardiz- 


ing on the finest letterheads they can 


buy, for a// their correspondence. 


BOND 


for letterheads and envelopes 


Crane's Bond—a 100% new 
white rag paper—carries an 
unfailing impression of dignity 
and standing. Crisp, sturdy, 
important —it is a paper to 
build prestige and good will 
among your letter contacts. To 
be sure, it costs a little more 
than an ordinary good paper 
—but that little is an in- 


contestably sound investment. 


CRANE & CO., Inc. 
DALTON - MASSACHUSETTS 
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Outside of this country, few people have heard 
of Cornell or care much about it. I am not say- 
ing this because President Hoover is a Stanford 
man, but that fact gave him a powerful recom- 
mendation and aided him greatly in reaching his 
present position. . . . 

It is time that the impression the East has 
that Far-Western schools are merely a flock oj 
cow colleges populated by a bunch of ignorant 


hayseeds who can do nothing but play foot- 
a 


WILLIAM K. CurrIce 

San Francisco, Calif. 

Stanford, whose first president was Cor- 
nell’s David Starr Jordan, was once proud 
to call itself “Cornell of the West.” 

TrmeE used the phrase historically, re- 
serves the right so to use it again —Ep. 


Pabst & Kraft 
Sirs: 

I was very much surprised to read an article 
in the March ro issue of TIME, under the heading 
of Medicine, which conveyed a very definite mis- 
impression as to who was the discoverer of the 
process by which whey and cheese may be re- 
combined to form a very palatable and healthful 
cheese product. 

This article obviously leaves the impression 
with the reader that this idea and the process 
by which it is carried out were discovered by 
Mr. Kraft of the Kraft-Phenix Cheese Corpo- 
ration and developed under his direction at 
Rutgers University. 

The facts of the case are that the product of 
this type which the Kraft-Phenix Corporation 
is manufacturing, known as Velveeta, ‘is made 
under a license issued by the Pabst Corporation 


| of Milwaukee, who are the owners of the ex- 


isting patent covering this process. 
The existence of this patent in itself should 


| convey to you absolute proof as to who origi- 


nated the idea and the process, but aside from 
that it is well known throughout the food in- 
dustry that Mr. Fred Pabst first conceived this 
idea and worked it out in his own laboratories 
in Milwaukee... . 
GEORGE ENZINGER 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
To Pabst Corp. due credit for the 


| process by which whey cheese is made and 


for which Kraft-Phenix holds a Pabst- 
issued license (but pays no royalties). It 
is also true, however, that Kraft’s Vel- 
veeta differs from Pabst-ett in being made 
from powdered whey instead of concen- 
trated whey, this difference being a Kraft 
elaboration of the Pabst process.—Eb. 
Rin Tin Tin 
S:fs: 

Rin Tin Tin originally was a little fetish 
given by French mothers, sisters or sweethearts 
to French Poilus. They usually were worn 
around the neck, in the belief that, while car- 
ried, no harm would come to the soldier, just 
as American soldiers believed that while wearing 
Paris garters no metal could touch them 

RayMOoND D. CoBLe 
Camp Hill, Pa. 
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ISN’T THE NEEDLE 
VERY MUCH TOO SMALL? 


Just as the small needle frays and 
weakens alarge thread, soare keen, 


alert minds handicapped by 
handwriting. For thoughts are such 


fleet lightning flashes, and pens 
so tedious, so slow and sluggish! 

Instantly, the new Royal Portable 
Typewriter overcomes these diffi- 


culties! Ideas are transferred to 
paper as smoothly and spontane- 
ously as they occur. It makes 
writing as quick, as facile as 
thought itself for every member 


of the family, young and old! 
See this new Royal Portable. 
Your dealer will gladly show you 


the superiorities which instantly 
distinguish it as the finest of port- 


ables —its advanced mechanical 
features; cheerful Duotone colors; 
smart, graceful lines and the new 
distinctive type-face “Vogue” 
for personal correspondence. The 
price is still only $60. Convenient 


monthly payments, if desired. 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Inc. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Over 2000 Royal Portable Dealers in United States 


The New 


ROYAL /)TY — R 
oad 
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Spring lemperatures 


wwe hail on the furnace mun 


W HEN outside temperatures run gaily up and down 
the scale—without giving advance warning —the 
unfortunate Furnace Man, amateur or professional, 
needs to be both a prophet and a miracle-man to keep 
his fire right. No wonder spring is a season of colds in 
so many households! 
® Automatic Gas Heating, the Bryant way, overcomes 


all that. There’s no overheating the house one minute 
and being chilled to the bone an hour later. As rapidly 


as the weather changes outside, a Bryant automatically 
adjusts itself to the change and continues to hold 


the temperature inside of the house constant within 


a single thermometer-measured degree. 


No wonder a Bryant-heated house is a 
more healthful place in which to live! 


Why wait till next winter for the comfort that 


automatic gas heating will insure? Find out 
NOW the cost of installation and operation 
of a Bryant Boiler or Furnace in your home. 


You'll probably be pleasantly surprised. Write 


Jr BRYANT HEATER & MANUFACTURING Co. 
17804 St. Clair Avenue o-8 Cleveland, Ohio 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY 
The Mob 


Few presidents are bold enough to be- 
little the great mass of U. S. citizens to 
their face. No matter how much he may 
privately agree with Alexander Hamilton’s 
aristocratic theory of government, a presi- 
dent must, as a political office-holder, ap- 
pear before the voting public as an apostle 
of Thomas Jefferson’s Democratic doc- 
trines. He must seem to exalt the mob’s 
wisdom, bow to its righteous power, inflate 
its sense of self-importance, cater to its 
emotional reflexes. 

Last week when the Yale Daily News 
printed as direct quotations from Herbert 
Hoover a set of views in clashing discord 
with this accepted presidential custom, it 
was small wonder that the ed.tors of great 
metropolitan newspapers picked up the 
story for first-page reprinting. The News, 
which has been presenting a series of 
especially prepared statements on “lead- 
ership” by public leaders, quoted the 
President as follows: 

“Leadership is a quality of the individ- 
ual. If Democracy is to secure its authori- 
ties in morals, religion and statesmanship, 
it must: stimulate leadership from its own 
mass... . Acts and ideas that lead to 
progress are born out of the womb of the 
individual mind, not out of the mind of 
the crowd. 

“The crowd only feels; it has no mind 
of its own. The crowd is credulous. It 
destroys, it consumes, it hates and it 
dreams but it never builds. Man in 
the mass does not think but only feels. 
The mob functions only in a world of 
emotion. The demagogue feeds on mob 
emotions. . . . 

“Popular desires are no criteria to the 
real need; they can be determined only by 
deliberative consideration, by education, 
by constructive leadership.” 

So startling was this statement, so out 
of tune with what most presidents say 
about the crowd, that newsmen hastened 
to the White House for verification. There 
they were informed that President Hoover 
had given no statement to the Yale News, 
that the quotation was in fact a reprint 
Irom an essay he had written ten years ago 
on “American Individualism.” 

The enterprising News editors, unable 
to get an exclusive statement from the 
President, had dug through old Hoover 
Writings for a selection which would fit 
the needs of their “leadership” series. 
That it gave the impression of being a 
current revelation of the President’s 
thoughts in no way invalidated the fact 
that the News had disclosed to the Mob 
What Herbert Hoover, private citizen, once 
thought about the Mob. 

The White House was too shrewd to 


attract additional attention to these Ham- 
iltonian views by any denial that they rep- 
resented the ideas of Herbert Hoover, 
President of the U. S. 

@ Mrs. Hoover was confined to her room 
with a wrenched back, a bad cold. Presi- 
dent Hoover who also had a cold attended 
Easter services at Friends Meeting House 
without her. 

@ Last week President Hoover addressed 
the American Society of Newspaper Ed- 
itors, answered questions. As in his press 
conferences, he refused to let his speech 
or answers be quoted, gave them as “back- 
ground” (see p. 24). 


4 
THE CONGRESS 

The Senate Week 

Work Done. The Senate of the U. S. 
last week: 
@ Passed a bill authorizing the sale of 
onetime German steamship piers at Hobo- 
ken, N. J., seized in Wartime. 
@ Ratified two treaties executed at the 
Pan-American Conference of 1928 at 
Havana on the rights and duties of Amer- 
ican nations in the event of Civil War, the 
status of aliens in Pan-America. 
@ Adopted a resolution to 
Post Office Department leases 
April 21). 


investigate 
(TIME, 


—_—_o—- 
The House Week 
Work Done. The House of Repre- 


sentatives last week: 

@ Passed a bill for a five-year $3.300,000 
fish conservation program. 

@ Passed a bill authorizing sale of the 
Hoboken piers. 

@ Passed a bill making the “Star Span- 
gled Banner” the National Anthem. 

@ Passed the Watres Air Mail bill (see 


p. 10). 
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ARMY & NAVY 


Horse Mask 

At Fort Bragg, N. C., Army horses 
paraded last week wearing monsterlike 
headgear. To protect animals that draw 
field artillery guns and caissons, the Chem- 
ical Warfare Service was trying out a new 
type of equine gas mask. Considering 
adoption of the masks as regular equip- 
ment, the War Department announced 
that the horses tested had been satisfac- 
torily protected from gas. But with this 
equipment, there will be no more thun- 
derous galloping into battle, for horses 
can breathe in the masks only when mov- 
ing at a walk. 
Naval Air Record 

The Navy last week announced a six- 
month air record: 14,340 flying hours for 
each fatality. Nine naval aviators were 
killed. This flight-fatality ratio is lowest 
of any military organization in the world. 
Last year U. S. Navy men flew only 6,558 
hours between deaths, 


Dry Guides 

At the Hotel Pennsylvania in Man- 
hattan last week assembled 50 alert Army 
officers. From the whole service they had 
been selected for their tact, good morals 
and efficiency to guide the 4,000 Gold 
Star mothers and War widows the U. S 
this summer is sending abroad to the 
graves of their sons, their husbands. Be- 
fore these men at the hotel stood Major 
General John Lesesne De Witt, Quarter- 
master-General of the Army, spruce, mili- 
tary, full of last-minute advice. Gravely 
he informed them: 

“You must remember that you have 
been chosen because of certain qualifica- 
tions. The most important of these is 
sobriety. No officer in France must in- 
dulge in intoxicants. You will be subject 
to the most minute observation. Any 
officer who drinks will be immediately 
dismissed from the Service. . . . You must 
keep the temperament of the women and 
the spirit of the pilgrimage in mind. Many 
will be hysterical under the slightest prov- 
ocation. You must be ready to meet any 
unusual condition. . . . You must exercise 
patience and forebearance and you must 
possess a sense of humor. If you are not 
a diplomat now, you will be.” 

Next day 23 of the officers, mostly cap- 
tains, sailed for Paris aboard the Presi- 
dent Harding while General De Witt, sure 
that his guides would behave themselves 
under any temptation, returned to Wash- 
ington to complete arrangements for the 
wholesale excursions. The first group of 
255 women, largely from Nebraska, will 












































sail May 7. Eighteen other contingents 
will follow during the summer. Each 
group of 25 women (average age, 65) 
will be provided with an officer to conduct 
them to the military cemeteries, a trained 
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THE QUARTERMASTER GENERAL 





“Any officer who drinks will be 
immediately dismissed.” 


nurse and free medicines to guard their 
health. The free trip of two weeks abroad 
represents a cost to the U. S. of $840 for 
each mother or widow. To insure a high 
moral standard on the pilgrimage, the 
U.S. barred Gold Star mothers living out 
of wedlock during the War, veterans’ 
widows who had since remarried. 

Protests refused to budge the War De- 
partment from its plan to send Negro 
Gold Star mothers and widows to France 
on two special segregated sailings. 


JUDICIARY 


Drowning Man 


Surrounded by newsmen, Republican 
Senate Leader James Eli Watson last 
week threw his hands despairingly above 
his head, closed his eyes, gave an imita- 
tion of a drowning man sinking for the 
last time. By these gestures the Senator 
meant to convey his feelings about the 
news that the Senate Judiciary Committee 
a few minutes before had voted ten-to-six 
against the confirmation of Judge John 
Johnston Parker to the U. S. Supreme 
Court (Time, March 31). 

The Judiciary Committee’s adverse re- 
port on Judge Parker was a hard blow to 
President Hoover who had personally se- 
lected him. It was a triumph for the 
American Federation of, Labor which had 
vigorously opposed Judge Parker for his 
anti-Union decisions, his conservative cast 
of mind; and for U. S. Negroes, who had 
objected to his political references to their 
race. 

For a month Labor and Negroes had 
fomented political hostility to Judge Par- 
ker’s confirmation, had threatened Sena- 
tors up for re-election with dire reprisals 
if they dared favor the nominee. Presi- 
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dent Hoover had stoutly refused to with- 
draw his appointment. Last week he con- 
sented that the Judiciary Committee call 
Judge Parker for questioning, but the 
Committee voted ten-to-four against hear- 
ing him in his own defense. 

Last week it was possible, but not prob- 
able, that the Senate would disregard its 
Judiciary Committee’s unfavorable report 
on Judge Parker and confirm it. Senator 
Watson’s drowning gestures told the story. 


LABOR 
Spring Slump 

Last January U. S. officials in Washing- 
ton predicted that the current unemploy- 
ment crisis would be over in March. Early 
in March, when no perceptible industrial 
pickup occurred, President Hoover scruti- 
nized statistics, forecast that the “worst” 
would be over in “60 days” (i. e., the first 
week of May). 

Last week the Department of Labor 
issued its March employment figures 
which completely confounded the January 
prophets, raised doubts as to the fulfillment 
of the President’s own forecast. Instead 
of a Spring employment rise, the March 
figures indicated a Spring slump of 1% 
under the already depressed February 
level. 

The Labor Department arbitrarily sets 
up 1926 employment as 100% against 
which to reckon the rise and fall of em- 
ployment. Last September before the 
stockmarket crash U. S. employment had 
reached 99.39%. Two months later it was 
down to 94.8%. In December it dropped 
to 91.9%, in January, to 90.2%. In Febru- 
ary a gain of 1/10 of 1% was hailed as a 
“turning-of-the-corner.”” But for March, 
as revealed last week, employment had 
dropped down to 89.3%, lowest index 
since the Labor Department began to 
compile reports in 1923. 

Heaviest March employment losses were 
reported in these industries: woolen goods, 
hosiery, men’s clothes, beef slaughtering. 
railroad repairing, oil refining, boots & 
shoes, structural iron. 

Undismayed by the general March de- 
cline the Department of Labor announced: 
“There was no great improvement in in- 
dustrial activity during March. However 
operations were increased somewhat in 
several industries, with all signs pointing 
to further improvement in the next 30 


days 
WOMEN 


Daughters in Arms 

Fortnight ago when President Hoover 
addressed the Daughters of the American 
Revolution on world peace and U. S. entry 
into the World Court, he carefully assem- 
bled all the best arguments in behalf of 
this prime U. S. policy (Time, April 21). 
He balanced the reduction of national de- 
fense against the elimination of interna- 
tional jealousies and friction. He spoke 
of the London Naval Conference achieve- 
ments in terms of reduced ill will rather 
than reduced warship tonnage. He de- 
clared: 

“The practical program of the work of 
peace is to develop and create appropriate 
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agencies for regular methodical disposal of 
controversies. . . . We have need steadily 
to expand their machinery and method. 

. . The World Court .. . is established 
and no other court is practicable. It has 
demonstrated the highest integrity and ca- 
pacity. . . . Adherence to the Court has 
been recommended by every one of the 
U. S. presidents since its inception. No 
one can challenge the patriotism of these 
men. They have found no entanglement 

. . by safeguarded membership.” 

President Hoover had need of his best 
arguments before the D. A. R. because 
that organization has perennially exhibited 
an unofficial hostility toward the World 
Court. Its radio speakers have flayed 
U. S. participation in European affairs, 
have clamored for increased national de- 
fense. Pleased was the President when, in 
response to his speech, the Daughters gave 
him not only polite applause but a few 
cheers of real enthusiasm, 

Two days later, however, the Daughters 
received on the convention floor the kind 
of resolution that really fires them. With 
whoops, cheers, applause they adopted it. 
Excerpts: 

“We feel convinced that we must have 
adequate naval resources. . . . While in 
no sense are we of a militaristic mind, we 
are not yet convinced that propaganda has 
so far transformed human nature to a 
point where it is no longer necessary to 
protect American interests. The enemy is 
not only within our gates but without and 
we do not feel the time has come for us 
to scrap our ships and render ourselves 
defenseless. . . . Until satisfactory con- 
clusions are reached (at the London Na- 
val Conference) we had rather go forward 
with equipment to meet any emergency 
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Mrs. Hoover 
She did not get elected. 
than take a chance that the millennium 


is close at hand.” 


The cheering for President Hoover’ 


“peace talk” and the cheering for the “war 
Funnyman Will 


resolution” prompted 
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Rogers, in his syndicated newspaper arti- 
cle, to ask: “Now what’s the answer? The 
only thing I can make out of it, the 
Daughters like to cheer.” 

Though the Daughters, possibly out of 
courtesy to the President, refrained from 
any outright declaration against the World 
Court, they left no public doubt where 
they stood when they went into further 
gales of enthusiasm at Richard Washburn 
Child’s declaration against the Court, 
which he called “the attorney for the 
League of Nations.” 

One of eleven candidates for eight va- 
cant vice presidencies-general of D. A. R. 
was Mrs. Theodore Jesse Hoover, the 
President’s sister-in-law. She was defeated 
by 37 votes. The idea spread that her re- 
jection was intended as a slap at President 
Hoover. The Daughters explained that it 
was nothing of the kind, that her defeat 
was primarily due to a factional fight in 
the California delegation. 

Last year several Daughters resigned 
from the organization in protest against 
its “black list” of liberal public speakers. 
This year the resignation list was headed 
by Mrs. William Thayer Brown, neighbor 
and chapter-mate of Mrs. Thomas Alva 
Edison in West Orange, N. J. Reason: 
“A policy of frustration that serves only 
to prolong the militaristic program indefi- 
nitely,” 


HUSBANDRY 
New Wheat and Old 


New Crop. From Minnesota through 
the Dakotas and Montana to Washington 
and Oregon, Northwestern grain growers 
were last week rounding out their planting 
of this year’s spring wheat crop. From 
Washington, D. C., Federal Farm Board 
Chairman Alexander Legge appealed to 
them over the radio to reduce their wheat 
acteages by 10% as a codperative means 
of cutting the 1930 crop surplus. Ground 
was already broken, seed on hand. Not 
before summer will the Department of 
Agriculture be able to estimate whether 
northwest wheat men followed Chairman 
Legge’s advice or whether his warning-plea 
reached them too late. 

Winter Crop. Meanwhile the condi- 
tion of the 1930 winter wheat crop in the 
southwest, planted last Autumn in abun- 
dance when the Farm Relief Act was hope- 
fully new and before the Farm Board had 
called for acreage cuts, caused a price 
lurry in the Chicago wheat pit. Drought 
and hot winds threatened a reduced yield, 
seht July prices up 10¢ per bushel. Then 
came rains over the winter wheat area 
and quotations slumped back to last week’s 
closing of $1.07 per bu. 

Incubus. But the Farm Board and its 
(wo wheat-dealing agencies, Farmers Na- 
inal Grain Corp. and Grain Stabilization 
Corp., were much less interested in the 
1930 crop which they have promised not 
‘0 touch on the market, than they were 
in the great 1929 crop, an incubus 
under which they still labored. The two 
stain corporations, interlocking in person- 
nel and activity, had bought in some 45 
t 50 million bushels of wheat, of which 
15 million were futures for May delivery 


(Time, March 10). Wheat bins were 
already choked in Chicago and Minneapo- 
lis. Delivery date had almost come. Chair- 
man Legge had insisted that Stabilization 
Corp.’s acceptance of these deliveries 














MILLER MILNoR 
Able, honest, small-scale. 


would clear it of any charge of specula- 
tion. But Stabilization Corp. was last 
week torn with uncertainty: should it ac- 
cept May deliveries at distant points? 
Should it postpone them until July, risk- 
ing collision with the incoming 1930 crop? 
Shakeup. The Government wheat 
problem was further confused by a shake- 
up, more important than appeared on the 
surface, within the Farm Board’s agen- 
cies. Last December National Grain 
Corp. hired William G. Kellogg as general 
manager. Mr. Kellogg had been a Minne- 
apolis cash grain dealer. His brother John 
had been involved in the Armour Grain 
Corp. fiasco which caused his suspension 
for two years from the Chicago Board of 
Trade. Early this year when wheat broke 
badly Grain Corp., with the Farm Board’s 
sanction, organized Stabilization Corp. to 
go into the pit and trade on U. S. funds. 
William Kellogg was made its president. 
Who endorsed him the Farm Board de- 
clines to reveal but Chicagoans imagine he 
had political backing from Wisconsin. He 
conducted his trading through his brother 
John, now reinstated, with much swagger. 
Their operations in the pit caused much 
lifting of eyebrows among veteran traders. 
Their efforts to bull wheat to the peg price 
of $1.18 failed. When the price rose on 
dry weather reports, the Kelloggs sold 
Government wheat heavily, took a profit, 
helped to produce the next slump, arouse 
the ire of growers. This month Stabiliza- 
tion Corp. held its first annual meeting, 
reduced Mr. Kellogg to a vice president. 
Selected for president after a vain search 
among big grain men for a No. 1 executive 
was one George Sparks Milnor, an able, 
honest, small-scale miller of Alton, III. 
Last week Mr. Kellogg was permitted to 
resign as both general manager of Grain 


Corp. and vice president of Stabilization 
Corp. The customary excuse was used: 
“The pressure of other affairs which will 
require his undivided attention.” But 
there were few wheat men in Chicago who 
did not believe that Mr. Kellogg, despite 
his three-year contract, had been eased 
out because of the botch he had made of 
U. S. wheat trading, the ill will he had 
engendered among growers and dealers 
alike. 

Last week, as a sample of disorganized 
Stabilization Corp. affairs, it was discov- 
ered that the U. S. had bought $120,000 
worth of wheat through Continental Grain 
Corp. of Minneapolis but had failed to de- 
mand a warehouse receipt. Not until Con- 
tinental went into bankruptcy was it found 
that the receipt had been hypotheticated 
as collateral by Continental for its own 
speculative trading. President Milnor’s 
first announcement was that Stabilization 
Corp. had recovered the receipt for its 
grain. 

Angry Farmers. Primary purpose of 
the Farm Board’s Grain Corp. was to unite 
wheat growers into great codperatives to 
manage the sale of their own crop. De- 
spite the claims of Grain Corp. officials 
that this organization was going forward 
satisfactorily, there were new evidences 
last week that many husbandmen, always 
individualistic, were hostile to such groups. 
Reprints of rural newspaper advertise- 
ments against, the Board were broadcast 
A sample from the Central City (Neb.) 
Republican signed FRED A. MARSH, 
FARMER of Archer, Regent of Nebraska 
State University: 

“The Farm Board, in a manner that has 
left but a train of more and greater de- 
pressed prices, after their every idiotic 
action, is unmanning the staple methods 
of handling our grain. . The Farm 
Board’s efforts to soviet the raising and 
handling of farm products in America will 
come true if they are not curbed. All 
liberty of the American farmer will be an- 
nulled by a drastic policy of codperatively 
controlled acreage. ... We have just 
gone through the horrors of a banking 
commission trying to administer our bank- 
ing business |Trme, March 31]. Must we 
now endure the same agonies in regard 
to our American-raised grain by this 
swashbuckling Farm Board?” 

Drive. In various parts of the wheat 
country, notably in Minneapolis, foes of 
the Farm Board were last week preparing 
a drive against it, a move toward repeal- 
ing the law which set it up, in the form of 
resolutions to be submitted at next week’ 
meeting of the National Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


Spring Burnings 

Because it is easier to fire a field of 
winter grass in the spring than it is to plow 
the stubble under, and because “burning 
off” brings sweet young grass for cows to 
eat, many a U. S. husbandman is respon- 
sible for brush blazes that sometimes sweep 
into forest fires. Spring burnings last 
week sent greedy flames licking through 
richly wooded areas in Virginia, the Car- 
olinas, Georgia, eating up many a saw- 
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mill and farmhouse in their way, leaving 
charred dead acres in their wake. Virginia’s 
Natural Bridge National Park lost 9,000 
acres of timber; the Shenandoah National 
Park, 2,000 acres. Sizzling and snapping 
up Black Mountain in the Purgatory 
Range, flames leapt over into Kentucky 
forests, destroyed a lumber camp. Villagers 
in widely scattered mountain districts were 
alarmed. Firefighters deployed by thou- 
sands along the Alleghenies, prayed for 
rain. 

Chapin Jones, Virginia State Forester, 
asked Governor John Garland Pollard to 
urge his people to extraordinary care in 
setting blazes. In Georgia, where officials 
have been trying to educate people to adopt 
the plow-under method of spring clean-up 
as a means of soil enrichment, Governor 
Lamartine Griffin Hardman pressed his 
campaign for fire prevention among all 


planters. 
CRIME 


Capone in Florida 


Alphonse (“Scarface”) Capone, No. 1 
gangster of the U. S. (Trme, March 24), 
last week entered Florida by train from 
Chicago, journeyed on to Miami where he 
took up his residence at his Palm Island 
estate. Many a good Miamian was dis- 
mayed. The Miami Daily News, in front- 
page editorials by Editor-Owner James M. 
Cox, 1920 Democratic presidential nom- 
inee, had been vigorously campaigning 
against Capone as a menace to the com- 
munity’s good name. Brother Albert Ca- 
pone had been arrested for vagrancy. 
State authorities, however, could not touch 
Brother Alphonse because, smart, he had 
secured a Federal injunction for protec- 
tion. 

Declared Underworldling Capone: “I’m 
here for the rest which I think I deserve. 
All I want is a fair break. I’ve done noth- 
ing in violation of the law in Miami and 
will not. All I wish is to be left alone to 
enjoy my home here.” 

Capone left Chicago just before a lone 
gangster in his south side district shot to 
death three rival gunsters in a® saloon. 
Capone also left these rumors behind him: 
1). His gang and that.of George (“Bugs’’) 
Moran, his enemy, had merged for friendly 
and efficient operation of their common 
rackets; 2) He had gone into the political 
patronage racket at City Hall in a big 
way; 3) He had extended his “protective 
influence” to the building trades and 
plumbing unions. Newsmen at police 
headquarters were advised to “lay off Al,” 
on the theory that so much publicity on 
Capone’s comings and goings hampered 
the police in their efforts to keep him “out 
of mischief.” 


—— + 


Prisons & Prohibition 


@ Cattle-herding of U. S. convicts has 
reached such a pass in the last nine 
months that the Department of Justice 
hesitates to enforce criminal statutes with 
more than routine vigor. 

@ More responsible for prison congestion 
than any other laweis the National Pro- 
hibition Act. 


@ U. S. prisoners are being paroled at 
the rate of 15 per day to make room for 
new convicts. 

@ No more criminal laws should be en- 
acted until the U. S. prison system has 
been adequately enlarged. 

Such was the startling testimony Attor- 
ney General William DeWitt Mitchell se- 
cretly gave the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee early this month and made public 
only last week. He had been called before 
the Committee to discuss the advisability 
of a Senate investigation of Prohibition. 
Instead, he talked of prisons. Since last 
summer’s riots, President Hoover has 
been pressing a $7,000,000 program to 
increase U. S. prison facilities (Time, Aug. 
19). The House passed a batch of bills 
to put that construction into motion. The 
Senate has done nothing. The facts and 
figures of prison congestion which ‘‘Gen- 
eral” Mitchell gave the Committee were 
in reality a rebuke to the Senate for its 
inaction. 

Declared he: “Now we have come to 
a point where further stimulating activi- 
ties of prosecution under any law will get 
us into difficulties. ... We have been 
overtaxing our Federal machinery [by 
laws enacted] in the last 19 years. It 
makes me feel we ought to get our house 
in order and increase our facilities for 
handling the criminal business we already 
have before we start passing any more 
Federal statutes that make things Federal 
crimes that are not at present. ... We 
have been forced to be exceedingly liberal 
with our paroles because if we had not 
been we would have been buried. . . .” 

The increase in prison population since 
July 1, 1929, as detailed by Attorney 
General Mitchell: 

q@ In nine months the total number of 
U. S. prisoners rose from 19,349 to 25,- 
626, an increase of 6,277, of which 4,284 
were convicts farmed out by the U. S. to 
State institutions.* 

@ The number of prisoners in U. S. 
penitentiaries and reformatories increased 
1,993 in this nine-month period, of which 
1,811 were Prohibition Law violators. 

@ Other increases: Harrison Narcotic 
Act, 6; Dyer Motor Theft Act, 164; Mis- 
cellaneous, 13. 

Senators were left with the distinct 
impression that any campaign to stiffen 
Prohibition enforcement by the Depart- 
ment of Justice must be preceded by 
wholesale prison construction. 
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Ohio’s Holocaust 


At sundown 800 long-term prisoners 
among the 4,950 in Ohio’s State Peniten- 
tiary at Columbus marched back from 
supper to their cells in the west block. 
Guards were methodically locking them 
in for the night when tiny flames spurted 
up from nowhere, spread fanwise, joined 
almost instantaneously into a seething 
mass of fiery destruction. Prisoners locked 
in their cells yelled for release, rattled 
their bars, gibbered frightfully. When the 
guards would not free them, prisoners on 


*U. S. prisoners whose sentence is less than a 
year are generally placed in State jails rather 
than in U. S. penitentiaries. 


the outside seized keys, opened locks, 
loosed a torrent of fire-crazed men, 

Thus began a terrific fire in Ohio’s chief 
prison which Warden Preston E. Thomas 
was sure had been started by desperate 
inmates to effect a wholesale delivery, A 
second fire was kindled mysteriously in 
the Catholic chapel, a third flashed up in 
the woolen mills. Into the prison yard 
poured thousands of screaming, shouting, 
swearing prisoners, cowed by the flames, 
tempted to dash for freedom. Troops, 
state and federal, augmented the prison 
guard, pricked the crazy mob into sullen 
obedience with bayonets. Fire chiefs 
threatened to let the whole penitentiary 
burn down unless the warden would guar- 
antee to protect their men. Thousands of 
Columbus citizens milled around on the 
fringe of the death-laden spectacle. 

A west wind swished the flames from 
the west block across the entire prison. 
The bellowings of trapped men, grilled 
alive, ceased when the west block roof 
collapsed. Guards and prisoners worked 
shoulder to shoulder dragging out the dead 
and dying. The first fatality estimate 
leaped from 20 to 100, then to 200, then 
above 300 as body after body was lugged 
out of the still fiery débris. 

In the outer office of the prison matters 
were taken in hand by Amanda Thomas, 
daughter of Warden Thomas, while he 
carried on within the walls. Miss Thomas 
posted guards, distributed arms, sum- 
moned doctors, nurses, troops. 


PROHIBITION 
Cordials & Beverages, Cont. 


President Hoover was last week told 
about Cordials & Beverages, the green-&- 
orange liquor store at No. 201 E, 44th 
St., Manhattan, which has been doing a 
thriving, open retail business in intoxi- 
cants for the past two months (TrMgE, Feb. 
10 et seg.). One Eaton Lehcirt, under- 
graduate ‘“Prohibitionist,” of Columbia 
University, wrote him a rowdy, distraught 
letter in which he detailed a personal visit 
to Cordials & Beverages, and the purchase 
for $1.50 of a bottle of Spanish Port 
which “I would swear was as good as any 
I have bought in Spain.” Threateningly, 
discourteously, Lehcirt asked President 
Hoover, in effect, what he proposed to do ° 
about this open law violation. 

Meanwhile last week Cordials & Bever- 
ages continued in its accustomed, wide- 
open, prosperous way. The U. S. Dis- 
trict Attorney's office said it had evidence 
of a purchase made there, said that the 
case would be tried “in regular order 
after an indictment had been ‘obtained 
from a grand jury. One Mike at the 
liquor store scoffed at the idea that Fed- 
eral agents would molest him, arranged 
for liquor deliveries a week in advance. 


—o— 
Words of the Week 


Curran v, Caraway. Dry hands wert 
laid roughly on the No. 1 Wet organization 
of the U. S. last week, pulling and tearing 
at its innards, dissecting its workings. The 
hands belonged to three members—Arkan- 
sas’ Senator Caraway, Montana’s Senatot 


Walsh, Indiana’s Senator Robinson—of the 
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National Affairs—(Continued) 


Senate Lobby Committee, now engaged 
in investigating lobbying for and against 
Prohibition. The Wet organization on the 
operating table was the Association against 
the Prohibition Amendment, represented 





P.G& A. 
Henry Hastincs CurrAN 


He pushed the Senator’s words back into 
the Senator’s mouth. 


by its $25.000-per-year President Henry 
Hastings Curran, onetime (1923-1926) 
Immigration Commissioner at the Port of 
New York, onetime (1921) Republican 
candidate for Mayor of New York City. 
As the. Lobby Committee is four-to-one 
Dry, it inquired into all the Association’s 
doings, until lobbying was almost for- 
gotten. Sarcasm, sneers, low comedy, 
abusive epithets and verbal horseplay feat- 
ured the Committee’s august deliberations. 
Factual discoveries about the A. A. P. A. 
included the following: It claims 150,000 
members, of whom about 5,000 are volun- 
tary contributors to the Wet cause. Seven 
wealthy men, including three du Ponts, 
supply about 60% of the organization’s 
budget. Last year A. A. P. A. spent 
$473,213; this year it hopes to raise 
$1,000,000 for the Congressional cam- 
paign. Its prime purpose is to elect Wet 
candidates to office. In 1928 it supported 
19 nominees for the House, excluding sit- 
ting members. Two of its candidates were 
elected. It promotes such Wet rallies as 
the Black Duck mass meeting in Boston 
(Time, Jan. 13), finances such Wet speak- 
ets as Maryland’s Governor Ritchie. It 
largely stage-managed the, Wet side of the 
House Judiciary Committee hearings by 
lorehandedly arranging for the appearance 
’s witnesses of such notables as William 
Wallace Atterbury and Pierre Samuel du 
Pont. 
_ Mr. Curran, cocky and combative, re- 
lused to let his Dry inquisitors dismay 
him by their wilful interpretations of these 
lacts, With redoubled pertness, he shot 
back at them: “The 18th Amendment will 
be repealed in about five years, I think. 
There are five sovereign States [New 
York, Maryland, Wisconsin, Montana, 


Nevada] now in revolt against this meas- 
ure... . Three out of four Americans are 
in revolt. . . . This is the driest Congress 
we have ever had or ever will have. We 
have reached the bottom of the hill. The 
halcyon days of Prohibition are over... . 
The tide is turning. . . .” 

Lobby Chairman Caraway twice tried to 
entrap Mr. Curran into statements which 
Drys might have effectively used against 
Wets throughout the land. 

Trap No. 1 

Senator Caraway: Is the color line 
drawn in your association? 

Mr. Curran: I never heard of it. 

Senator Caraway: The Negro is eligible 
to membership on your board? 

Mr. Curran: Certainly. 

Senator Caraway: Then you think he 
has as much right to get drunk as anybody 
else? I do, too! 

Mr. Curran: You speak for yourself. 
Keep these words in your mouth. Don’t 
put them in mine. 

Trap No. 2 

Senator Caraway: You think it would 
justify them [the five States in “revolt” 
on Prohibition] to take up arms against 
the Government, do you not? 

Mr. Curran: I hope that will never 
happen. 

Senator Caraway: But if a resort to 
arms is necessary, you are in favor of it? 

Mr. Curran: Vl cross that bridge when 
we come to it. 

Senator Caraway: You won’t be here 
when that bridge is reached. 

The A. A. P. A.’s files were raked by 
the committee’s investigators for hidden 
letters. Only one such letter was found 
that made headlines. It was written by 
Captain William H. Straton, founder and 
board chairman of the Association, to a 
vice president in Philadelphia and was 
labeled: ‘This is absolutely confidential.” 
Excerpt: 

“My own feeling is, as I talk to Sen- 
ators, members of Congress and public 
officials, that Mr. Hoover is beginning to 
doubt whether Prohibition can be enforced. 
He wants to take plenty of time to con- 
sider it but he is being abused a little too 
much.” 

Perfidious Cannon? What really in- 
stigated the Lobby Committee’s Prohibi- 
tion investigation were the charges filed 
with it by Massachusett’s Congressman 
George Holden Tinkham against the Anti- 
Saloon League, the Methodist Episcopal 
Board of Temperance, Prohibition & Pub- 
lic Morals and the political activities of 
Bishop James Cannon Jr. of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South (Time, April 7). 
Last week Representative Tinkham ap- 
peared before the committee, generalized 
about the “$67,565,312.72” the Anti- 
Saloon League had spent, vaguely deplored 
the failure of politico-religious campaigners 
to reveal their expenditures under the Cor- 
rupt Practice Act. 

One specific charge Mr. Tinkham did 
make against Bishop Cannon. He de- 
veloped the fact that according to a Senate 
investigation report in 1929 the largest 
single contributor to Herbert Hoover’s 
campaign was Edwin Cornell Jameson of 
Manhattan who gave $172,000 to beat 


Democratic Nominee Smith. Mr. Jameson 
is president of Globe & Rutgers Fire Insur- 
ance Co., a director of many another in- 
surance company and bank, and of Ameri- 
can Smelting & Refining Co. According to 
his report to the Senate, he contributed 
$65,300 to Bishop Cannon to wage his suc- 
cessful war against Nominee Smith in Vir- 
ginia. When the Bishop’s Anti-Smith Com- 
mittee of Virginia reported its political 
expenditures to the House it listed: “‘Re- 
ceived from James Cannon Jr., donation 
of E. C. Jameson of New York, $17,000.” 

Declared Representative Tinkham: “On 
the face of the record, $48,300 came into 
the hands of Bishop Cannon for which he 
has rendered no account nor has anyone so 
far as I can find out.” 

*In Manhattan’ Biggest . Contributor 
Jameson, when questioned about these in- 
tricacies of political financing, revealed his 
amateur standing as a “fat cat” by insist- 
ing: “I have no idea what it’s all about. 
I have no idea at all.” 

“Fair Field for Discussion.” Many a 
citizen throughout the land has the notion 
that in some mystical way George Wood- 
ward Wickersham, chairman of the Na- 
tional Law Enforcement Commission, re- 
flects the Prohibition views of President 
Hoover, that what he says about this issue 
can somehow be traced back to the White 
House. Whether Mr. Wickersham is a pres- 
idential mouthpiece on Prohibition or not, 
members of the American Society oi 
Newspaper Editors, assembled in Wash- 
ington last week, heard him discuss the 
possibility of a change in the Dry law, in 
these words: “To secure the maximum 
abstinence from the use of liquor, it may 
be found desirable to modify the 18th 
Amendment or the national Prohibition 
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“TI have no idea what it’s all about.” 


laws. I express no opinion on that point. 
... That is a fair field for discussion. But 
I do appeal to you to aid in demonstrating 
that, so long as the law stands, no patriotic 
American should advocate flouting its pro- 
visions.” 
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AERONAUTICS 


New Avco Chief 


One month after its first birthday, pow- 
erful Aviation Corp., $40,000,000 holding 
company, last week acquired a new presi- 
dent. Lean, sharp-witted Graham Bethune 
Grosvenor stepped down to vice-chairman 
of the directorate while gaunt, eye-glassed, 
solemn - looking - but - humorous Frederic 
Gallup Coburn stepped up from the direc- 
torate and assumed the No. 1 title. Avco 
published no reasons for the change but 
well-informed observers knew the follow- 
ing: 

Pulling together 43 manufacturing and 
transport companies and a large investment 
concern into a cohesive, economical whole 
to the satisfaction of all concerned—bank- 
ers, stockholders, experts, personnel—was 
a superhuman task for any man to accom- 
plish in one year, in a new industry. Gra- 
ham Grosvenor, able graduate of Otis Ele- 
vator Co., had done the groundwork, de- 
fined the problems. Four months ago 
James Franklin Hamilton, a railroad man, 
was called in to head all Avco’s transport 
operations which constitute one-third of 
the industry’s total in miles flown (TIME, 
Dec. 30). Now Mr. Coburn is called in to 
tune up the manufacturing aspect of the 
business, to align the personnel throughout. 
That is the work he specializes in—‘“*Man- 
agement Engineering.” He belongs to the 
firm of Sanderson & Porter, whose clients 
include Federal Light & Traction Co., Na- 
tional Distillers Products Corp., American 
Sumatra Tobacco Corp., American Water 
Works & Electric Co. Mr. Coburn’s spe- 
cial ability has been enlisted before now 
by the directorates of R. Hoe & Co. (print- 
ing presses), Savage Arms Corp., Interna- 
tional Gear Co. During the War he ran 
the Navy’s aircraft factory in Philadelphia. 
After that he was with Bethlehem Ship- 
building Corp. Born in Duluth 55 years 
ago, he was schooled at Annapolis and 
By 

Avco’s stockholders, when they meet 
next week at Wilmington, will understand 
that the commissioning of Engineer Co- 
burn does not signify sickness but progress 
in the corporation. He is not only to adjust 
but to amplify Avco’s manufacturing. 
Plans include new giant seaplanes, a new 
line of motors. 

Financially the company is in such shape, 
after taking $1,443,822 loss last year and 
squeezing out a lot of stock water, that 
Standard Statistics said of Avco stock last 
week: Selling considerably under its cur- 
rent breakup value at around 8 and possess 
possibilities of the more speculative type 
for slow and gradual appreciation over an 
extended period. (The 1929 High was 20. 
1929 low: 44. High this year: 9%; low: 
43.) 
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New Laws 


Domestic. Hailed as the “salvation” 
of airmail and passenger operators, the 
Watres Airmail Bill last week was passed 
by the House of Representatives. If ap- 
proved by the Senate, the law will: 1) 
Change the present unequal compensation 
to operators from a “per pound” basis, 
which varies from 78¢ to $3, to a uniform 
“per mile” scale, the Postmaster General 


contracting for a fixed space in each plane; 
2) provide for mail contracts with passen- 
ger lines, now losing heavily; 3) protect 
the equities of airmail operators who have 
pioneered their present lines. 

Foreign. Last week Senator McNary 
of Oregon and Representative Parker of 
New York offered bills assuring bountiful 
government aid, including mail subsidies, 
to U. S. trans-oceanic dirigible services of 
the future, according such lines a status 
similar to the merchant marine. 


“Buby” E 


Every morning for threé years youthful 
Pilot Johannes (‘““Buby”) Nehring of the 
Meteorological Institute at Darmstadt, 
took an observer aboard his Junkers plane 
and climbed 16,000 ft. to gather weather 
data for the German Air Ministry. Flying 
without instruments, he would semetimes 
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THE LATE JOHANNES (““BuBy”’) NEHRING 


Cumulus up-currents were his find. 


lose his bearings, tumble out of a cloud, 
climb back in again. 

Last week, in Nehring’s daily ascension, 
a wing wobbled at 10,000 ft., pitched the 
plane about. The observer’s parachute 
saved him. But Nehring, banged senseless 
against the side of the cockpit, gyrated to 
his death. 

German airmen mourned “Buby” Neh- 
ring. He was a baby-faced lad when, at 
the age of 20, he began hanging around 
their glider camp at Wasserkuppe in the 
Rhoen mountains. He was still scarcely a 
man when he pioneered much of the path 
to Germany’s present pinnacle in the art 
of gliding. Onetime holder of the 45-mi. 
distance record,* “Buby’s” crowning feat 
was a glider flight from Wasserkuppe over 
hills and gorges to a rock castle seven miles 
distant, and a return to his starting point 
against severe conditions. 

It was “Buby” who discovered that 
cumulus clouds, shunned by airmen, invari- 
ably mark the wp-currents essential to 

*Present record of 92 miles 
Robert Kronfeld last year at Wasserkuppe. 
partly as a resuit of Nehring’s researches. 


was made by 
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metorless flight. At Darmstadt he was 
flying a baby motored plane the engine of 
which would become overheated and quit 
regularly every twelve minutes. One such 
lapse occurred beneath a cumulus cloud 
mass. Astonished, “Buby” felt his little 
craft borne not down but steadily higher. 
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“Error of Personnel’ 


Last week Department of Commerce 
fact-finders were confronted by another 
spectacular air accident from which to 
extract data to promote safety in flying. 

A Montreal-New York plane of Cana- 
dian Colonial Airways took off with three 
passengers from Albany, just as the fog 
ceiling at its destination (Newark Airport, 
N. J.) was closing down to 4oo feet. 

An hour and a half later, groping blindly 
through the pea-soup atmosphere over 
Jersey City, narrowly missing rooftops, 
Pilot John Salway saw a chance to land 
in a meadow, saw too late the wires that 
marked it as the county’s 1o0-acre power 
plant. A wingtip sheared a 132,000-volt 
wire. A flash, a crash, a geyser of flaming 
gasoline ended the episode. 

Electrocuted or burned to death: Pilot 
Salway; Count Henri de la Vaulx, pioneer 
airman, President of Fédération Aéro- 
nautique Internationale; Mrs. Mary E. 
Gallagher Williams of Providence, R. L.: 
Arthur V. Conklin of Huntington, N. Y. 

Both Department of Commerce and 
company Officials found immediate fault 
of the pilot, in that: 

1) He took off from Albany on the 
strength of a two-hour-old weather report 
which itself was so unfavorable as to 
warrant further inquiry. (A subsequent 
report which reached Albany just after the 
plane had gone, would have kept it on the 
ground.) 

2) En route to Newark, visibility was so 
poor as to warrant immediate landing. 

3) The plane carried six hours of fuel, 
which would have enabled the pilot to 
seek a safe landing far from Newark or 
Jersey City after he found conditions im- 
possible there. 

In partial explanation it was reported 
that Count Henri, the distinguished guest 
on the trip, who was hurrying in evening 
attire to an important dinner engagement 
in New York, had urged the pilot to go 
through. In the course of his visit here, 
which was part of a survey of commercial 
aviation in the Americas, Count Henri 
gained a reputation as a “pusher,” chaf- 
ing under each delay in his aerial tour. 


High Test 


No stunt flyer is Charles Augustus Lind- 
bergh. It was for “pure experiment” last 
week that he and his small wife flew the 
2,700 mi. from Glendale, Calif., to Roose- 
velt Field, L. I., with a 22 min. stop at 
Wichita, Kan. It took them only 14 hr. 
45 min., 32 sec., nearly three hours faster 
than any previous crossing of the U. 5. 
but Col. Lindbergh deprecated efforts to 
credit him with breaking the record of 
Capt. Frank Monroe Hawks which, he 
pointed out, was a nonstop flight with a 
heavy fuel load. The Lindberghs held to 
levels between 14,000 and 15,500 feet. 
Purpose: To test the theory that airplane 
speed and efficiency are to be sought above 
storm areas, in rare atmosphere. 
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wenty years ago... 


— when men wore peg-top trousers 
I sold my first article by mail 


Founder and President 
New Process Company 


Today over 1,000,000 people shop 


with me this easy, by-mail way 


They wore peg-tops, whistled ‘“Alexander’s 
Ragtime Band” and stopped to gape at “‘horse- 
less carriages’ in those early days of 1910 when 
Isold my first article by mail. I knew if I could 
bring folks fine quality things in my economical 
by-mail way, I could save thei money, and build 
areal business. Today over 1,000,000 discrimi- 
nating men and women—including Senators, 
Congressmen, Bankers, heads of big Corpora- 


Special 20th Birthday Offer to Win Net 


LONGWEAR 
Full-Fashioned 


Silk Stockings 


PAIRS 45 
for only $4 


These are the same fine quality Stockings of which 
women have bought more than 2,000 pairs a day, and 

told me compare with $2 hose in lovely appearance, 
perfect fit and long wear. Made of Pure Japan Silk, 
finely woven, full-fashioned with toes and slipper soles of 
soft, sturdy lisle for comfort and long wear. Smart French 
Panel heels are silk plaited. Your choice of Service Weight 
with narrow lisle garter hem; or Chiffon Weight silk to the 
extreme top. All the season’s new, desired shades. 

My regular low price is made possible by selling in tre- 
tmendous quantities, six pairs to a customer. But to ‘‘get 
acquainted’? I'll let you buy just half of the usual required 
unit of purchase, at less than half of the regular price— 
only $3.46 for three pairs of exquisite ‘‘LongWear”’ Silk 
Stockings. And if your coupon comes in promptly, I'll send 
them postpaid, for a week’s inspection—free! 


Mail the Coupon Today! 


NEW PROCESS COMPANY 


| NEW PROCESS COMPANY 

| WARREN, PENNA. 
Mr. Bair: You may send me, postpaid, for a week’s 
Free Examination 3 pairs of ‘‘LongWear’’ Full-Fash- 
joned Silk Stockings. I’ll either return them, or send 
you the ‘‘get acquainted’’ price of only $3.45. 


NUTMEG ; &,2°f¢ medium-brown 


**Florida’’. 


at a saving! 


tions, prominent Society Women and smart, 
thrifty Housewives the nation over— buy direct- 


by-mail from me at a saving! 
This year I’m celebrating my Company’s 


SEND NO MONEY 


Everything Comes Postpaid 
For a Week’s Free Trial 


1910 1930 


= 
708 ane aravrete 


20th Birthday with the greatest values ever 
offered. Even my tiny average profit of 2!2¢ on 
each dollar of sales has been forgotten to win 
new friends to this convenient way of shopping 
by mail. In fact, I'm perfectly willing to los 
money on the first order fromany reputable man 
or woman in America—so, here are the offers 
I'm making now to new customers, just to get 
acquainted ... 


v Friends! 
LONGW EAR 


Smart Silk Socks 


choice of handsome Spring 


patterns or solid colors 
PAIRS 45 
6 for only $3 


When men who always before wore $1 or $1.50 
Silk Socks are delighted with my ‘“‘LongWear’ 
Socks, they must be good! Men bought more thai 
half a million pairs from me last year. Now my 
Socks are better than ever! The solid color Silk Socks 
are l4-strand silk, meaning a heavier, richer, longer- 
wearing sock than ordinary. The patterned socks in an 
array of the newest Spring designs are chosen by my style 
committee from more than 300 choice patterns. The smart 
designs are skillfully brought out by interweaving fine 
threads of lisle with the pure silk. Both styles of socks have 
triple-knit lisle toes and heels, and a foot knit slightly 
“‘oversize’’, just enough to prevent friction and strain. 
Ordinarily I sell them by the dozen, making possible my 
regular low price. But to “break the ice’’, I'll let you buy 
just six pairs instead of twelve, and more than split my 
regular low price in two! After a week's free examination, 
if you wish to keep the socks, send only $3.45 as payment in 
full for the six pairs! 


Mail the Coupon Today! 


WARREN, PENNSYLVANIA 


l ae se emen ene Kin Eine Caen? ER ee or mney 


SEASON'S NEWEST COLORS 





shade. Also known as 





-@ neutral tan 
DUSKY BEIGE: $n ‘can ines 
Also known as **Plage’’. 
SUNTAN: fhe popular‘ *sunburn*’ 


Name 





lesh shade, Also 


known as **Reach Tan’ 





Address 


ONPC, 1930 | 


NEW PROCESS COMPANY, WARREN, PENNA. | 
Mr. Biair: You may send me, postpaid, for a week's Free Ex- 

amination 6 pairs of ‘‘ Long Wear’’ Silk Socks. 1’!] either return them 

or send only $3.45 as payment in full. 


NUDE-ATMOSPHERE : ight. clcar 
called ‘*Beige Clair’’. 
IVORY: *. new eggshell shade 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I 
| 
similar to Lido Sand. | 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
| 
| 
! 


City.. : . State 


Business or 
Occupation... 
(Name of Firm Connected With) 


Also known as ‘‘Ivoire’ 


or Title 


+ @ rosy gray with a 
nest BEIGE: ouch of Relge, Which S 9 [rPaeuT X 
nown as sty Morn’’ an ich Size ‘ 
| Husband's **Muscadine’’. ae Please Check 96 1 10 | 10! 2 | 11 | 11s | 12 | 
| Business PEARL GRAY: & ,medium gray 
blush. Known as **Evenglow’’. 


| If you care to send payment now, we'll include a beau- LIGHT GUNMETAL 


tiful Stocking Box for your dresser drawer—FREE. BLACK 
| Money instantly refunded if you aren’t more than 


pleased. WHITE 





| ft not married, give your own occupation on this line) If you want some of the hoes to be plain color Silk Socks, mark how many 





of each solid color desired, below: 


| 
| 
I 
| 
| 
Position | 
| 
l 
| 
| 
| 


B cccccccee Gray; ..........Blue 





If you care to send payment now, we'll include a pair of good- 
quality wide-web Garters— FREE! Money instantly refunded if I 
you aren't more than pleased, | 





LS SS SS SS SS SS eS ee me SS SS SS ee ed 


, 
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Backing up your Telephone- 


Wire Enough in a Single Tele- 
phone Exchange to span the 
United States three and a quarter 


times ! 


TIME 


ie make your telephone 


and back it up with all the apparatus and 
supplies needed for your service is a 


work of infinite variety. 


Buying rubber from Singapore, mica 
from India, conduit from Ohio— Making 
each year a million telephones, 15,000 
miles of cable, switchboards by the 
trainload— Distributing supplies to 32 
warehouses, holding them ready for the 
nation’s telephone companies — Instal- 
ling the equipment in all the telephone 
exchanges— 


All this is the responsibility of 
Western Electric—whose dependable 


service of supply helps make possible 
dependable telephone service. 


April 28, 1930 


The Man in the Iron Mask—electro-welding a 
switchboard frame—is one of many skilled 
workers who see that every part is made right. 


From Pencils to Telephone Poles everything the 
Bell Telephone System uses is found in Western 
Electric’s market basket. 





Meeting Emergencies is the real test of a service. 
Western Electric’s system of supply distribution 


is always ready! 


Western Eleciric «... 


OF YOUR 


> a 





pril 28, 1930 


»-welding a 
any skilled 


made right, 





erything the 
in Western 





of a service. 
distribution 


AAKERS 
\F YOUR 
*ELEPHONE 
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CONFERENCE 


Pens to Treaty 

Completion of the London Naval 
Treaty last week terminated President 
Hoover’s “gentleman’s agreement” with 
Prime Minister MacDonald that Britain 
and the U. S. should suspend all naval 
building while the London Conference was 
in session. 

This being so, His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment began to “examine the situation” at 
their great Singapore naval base with a 
view to undertaking its completion. Sim- 
ilarly the major U. S. naval shipyards 
awoke to life. 

At Washington the Navy Department 
pointed out that the London Treaty per- 
mits the U. S. to build ten more “‘large 
cruisers” (i. €., 10,000-tonners with eight- 
inch guns), which is five less than the 15 
cruisers Congress authorized in 1929. 

Today the U. S. has but 80,000 tons of 
such cruisers, of which only 20,000 tons, 
or two cruisers, are in commission. At the 
prospect of building 100,000 more tons, 
that is, of more than doubling the U. S. 
large cruiser fleet, honest workmen re- 
joiced in shipyard cities throughout the 
land. 

The Hoover-MacDonald “gentleman’s 
agreement” suspended work on the 10,000- 
ton cruiser C. L. 32 at the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard (rated 1.6% complete, March 1, 
1930); on the C. L. 33 at the Bethlehem 
Steel Yards (7.29 complete). Three oth- 
ers have been assigned to yards: The C. L. 
34 to Bremerton Navy Yard; the C. L. 35 
to Camden's new shipbuilding yard; the 
C. L. 36 to Philadelphia Navy Yard. This 
accounts for half of the 100,000 tons to be 
built, the other half never having been 
assigned. Navy men were confident last 
week that President Hoover cannot and 
will not attempt to delay further the work 
authorized by Congress, interrupted by his 
“gentleman’s agreement.” 


Cruiser Parity. As Delegate-Senator 
Robinson (Dem.) pointed out by radio 
from London last week, Britain has laid 
down so many more war boats than the 
U.S. since the War that, even though the 
construction soon to begin will more than 
double the U. S. large-cruiser fleet, this 
will mean not superiority but mere catch- 
Ing up to “parity” with Britain. 

“Parity” in cruisers is to be reached 
thus: Britain to have a superiority in 
“small” cruisers (i. e. with 6-inch guns) 
of 48,700 tons and a superiority in small 
and large cruisers combined of 15,500 
tons; but the U. S. to have superiority in 
large cruisers only of 33,200 tons, 


Lest anyone should suppose that this 
“parity” was worked out with the aid of 
the once famed but now forgotten “Scien- 
tific Naval Yardstick” called for by Presi- 
ident Hoover (Time, May 6, et seg.), Sen- 
ator Robinson said: “Prolonged investi- 
gation of the subject led to the conclusion 
that no scientific basis exists for measur- 
ing the difference in value between large 
8-inch gun cruisers and vessels carrying 
6-inch guns.” 

Speed Record. 


Seasoned diplomats 


TIME 





FOREIGN NEWS 


called the 32 hours flat in which the Treaty, 
was rushed on to paper at London by 
Chairman Dwight Whitney Morrow of 
the drafting committee “easily a record.” 

Record-breaker Morrow had _ three 
pacemakers: Mr. George Rublee, smart 
Washington lawyer, Rear Admiral Arthur 
J. Hepburn, and that leading career diplo- 
mat, First Secretary George A. Gordon 
of the Paris Embassy, the “‘continuing ex- 
pert” who has functioned for the U. S. 
through all disarmament negotiations since 
the Coolidge Geneva Conference (TIME, 
June 27, et seq.) 

“Aren’t you tired, Mr. Morrow?” asked 
a correspondent when the Treaty was com- 
plete and had received the O. K. of 
Washington and Tokyo, in fact was all but 
signed. 

“Tf I look tired,” shot back the dapper, 
dynamic father-in-law, “if I look tired, 


gentlemen, I do not look the truth! The © 


fact is I feel in better shape than at any 
time since I left home.” Then, with his 
singularly winning way, the little tycoon 
showed reporters galley sheets of the 
Treaty they were itching to get at. “I 
would be happy to give it to you,” said 
Mr. Morrow, his voice unmistakably sin- 
cere, “but it happens that I can’t, and I 
am sorry.” 

Signing at St. James. To sign the 
Treaty, Mr. MacDonald returned from 
Scotland where he had been “resting,” 
Messrs. Stimson and Wakatsuki from 
country estates near London, M. Briand 
from Paris. Signor Dino Grandi sent a 
last-minute wire from Rome to say he was 
unable to return because of “indisposition” 
and “accumulated work at home,” dele- 
gated one Admiral Sivianni to append 
Italy’s signature. 

Sole Emperor. The preamble to the 
Treaty (binding nobody) which the chief 
delegates of all five Powers signed at pom- 
pous St. James palace reads: 

“The President of the United States 
of America, the President of the French 
Republic, His Majesty the King of Great 
Britain, Ireland, and the British Domin- 
ions beyond the seas, His Majesty the King 
of Italy, and His Majesty the Emperor 
of Japan,* desiring to prevent the dan- 
gers and reduce the burdens inherent in 
competitive armaments, and desiring to 
carry forward the work begun in the 
Washington Naval Conference and to 
facilitate the progressive realization of 
general limitation and reduction of arma- 
ments, have resolved, with a view to ac- 
celerating these purposes, to conclude a 
Treaty for the Limitation of Naval Arma- 
ments,” 


Having got this opening out of the way, 
Drafter Morrow next performed a feat of 
diplomatic contortionism at which experts 
of the British Foreign Office voiced ‘‘aston- 
ished admiration.” They could not recall 
ever having seen before a five-power Treaty 
most clauses of which bind only three 
Powers (U. S., Britain, Japan), yet with 
other clauses binding the two other Powers 

*The sole emperor represented. George V_ be- 


ing emperor only of India (no signatory), figures 
in this Treaty merely as “King.” 


(France, Italy) as well, and the whole so 
written that the five parliaments concerned 
may ratify or fail to ratify in any order, 
yet, no matter what happens, the Treaty 
comes into effect when, and only when 
ratified by the U. S., Britain and Japan. 

Treaty Content. France and Italy are 
bound by the clause declaring a “capital 
ship holiday” until 1935 (when another 
naval conference will meet), and by the 
clause “humanizing submarine warfare” 
(Time, Feb. 24 et seg.), which Senator 
Robinson said last week he fears belliger- 
ents in the next war will be “tempted to 
violate.” 

The rest of the Treaty (exclusively 
binding the U. S., Britain, Japan) lays 
down the principle of Anglo-U. S. “parity” 
and assigns different ratios in each ship 
category to Japan. She receives parity 
with the U. S. and Britain in submarines, 
gets inferiority of various degrees in other 
types of war boat. 

In case the U. S., Britain or Japan 
wishes to build above the tonnages as- 
signed by the Treaty, the dissatisfied na- 
tion is permitted to announce that it is 
threatened by some fourth Power, such as 
France, Italy or Russia, and may then 
build more war boats without limit. 

This is permitted under the “Escape 
Clause,” “Safeguard Clause,” “Contingent 
Clause” or “Escalator Clause” (as it is 
variously called) of the Treaty. It ren- 
ders the reduction (or limitation) clauses 
of the Treaty non-binding and purely vol- 
untary. It does not affect the clauses fix- 
ing the ratios to be maintained among the 
U. S., Britain and Japan, for if one of 
these takes the “escalator” up the others 
are allowed to follow proportionally. 

The Significance: “Good Inten- 
tions.” Chief U. S. Delegate Henry 
Lewis Stimson, broadcasting from Lon- 
don on what “to me, is the significance 
and encouragement of the Conference,” 
said that in the light of History it has 
advanced the nations on the way of limi- 
tation. 

“We have now before us not only a 
definite objective, but a concrete method 
of ‘getting at it . . . something to work 
on, to get our teeth into. . . . President 
Hoover laid his finger upon the best 
method. ... Hard work and constant 
vigilance . . . will translate good inten- 
tions into practical realities.” 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS 
Appalled Nurse 

Mlle Marie Méonie Chaptal, grand- 
daughter of the Emperor Napoleon’s Min- 
ister of the Interior, President of the 
French National Council of Nurses, dele- 
gate of the League of Nations Child Wel- 
fare Committee, returned to Geneva lately 
after a brief inspection of domestic life 
in the U. S. She did not like what she 
saw. Opening her report with a few words 
of praise for President Hoover who re- 
ceived her in the White House, she con- 
tinued: 

“Starting from the Henry Street settle- 
ment in New York where I met Miss 
Lillian D. Wald, I encountered such depths 
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F oreign News—(Con tinwed ) 





of misery, moral and physical, as would 
appall the most experienced social workers. 
.. . A great deal of child delinquency is 
due to the Prohibition law. Parents break 
the law and are inveterate drinkers. .. . 
The child becomes accustomed to see the 
law disobeyed. ... The very base of 
family life is different in the United States 
from that in older countries. About half 
the population have no religious beliefs at 
all. The home is merely a place for sleep- 
ing, or, occasionally, eating. . . . 
“Hygiene takes the place of morals. 
Physical health takes precedence over con- 
science. . . . The human soul does not 
seem to be regarded as a living reality.” 


GREAT BRITAIN 
“Must Have Wet Sand!” 


“Is the very existence of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral to be sacrificed on the altar of 
commercialism?” asked Canon Sidney 
Arthur Alexander last week, and the whole 
Conservative press of Britain proceeded 
to shudder. 

“Amazing as it sounds,” continued the 
Canon, “the foundations of St. Paul’s 
[which towers to a height of 365 ft.] are 
only four and a half feet deep. Beneath 
the cathedral there is only six feet of earth 
and then a bed of wet sand twenty feet 
deep. Springs pass under the cathedral 
from the northeast to the southwest and 
keep the sand wet. 

“We must have wet sand!” cried Canon 
Alexander fervently. “We must have wet 
sand!” 

He explained that the 99-year leases on 
several buildings near the cathedral are 
about to expire. If they are replaced by 
modern steel structures, the deep founda- 
tions necessary will drain the springs now 
flowing under St. Paul’s, cause its wet sand 
foundation to dry out, to shrink. 

In Canon Alexander’s opinion this would 
mean the crumbling end of one of London’s 
tallest, most venerated buildings. He urged 
that Parliament create the region of St. 
Paul’s a “sacred area” within which all 
digging and blasting would be perpetually 
forbidden. First proposed in 1912 the 
“sacred area” scheme was rejected then 
by a businessmen’s majority of the Lon- 
don City Corporation. 


FRANCE 


Reynaud Budget 

In the French Chamber of Deputies the 
yearly budget debate drags on for dreary 
weeks, has none of that snap and surprise 
which makes the British Budget a sort of 
Olympic Game always played to packed 
galleries in the House of Commons (Time, 
April 21). 

Worn to a frazzle—as were likewise 
half the orators in France—Finance Min- 
ister Paul Reynaud put through last week 
by the tremendous majority of 405 to 
191 a budget balancing at 50 billion francs 
($2.000,000,000). 

Per capita the French now owe a na- 
tional debt of $466. Just across the Chan- 
nel every John Bull and his Jane are sunk 
with a debt of $830—the greatest per 
capita of any people on earth. Just now 
France is doing so well that last week she 


was able to pay back ahead of time 
$75,000,000 borrowed from Swedes (see 
p. 22). 

While Mr. Snowden is forced to raise 
British taxes, M. Reynaud was able to 
make last week a slash of more than 
$75,000,000. Much of this cut will di- 
rectly benefit U. S. tourists. The de luxe 
hotel taxes have been deeply cut, the tax 
on purchases of luxury articles has been 
halved, no longer will the “nuisance” tax 
for landing and embarking be added to 
steamship ticket prices. 

Chamber and Senate last week passed 
legislation to increase duties by weight 
instead of ad valorem on imported motor 
cars (Trme, April 21). The Chamber later 
carried a Government motion waiving the 
usual six-week Easter recess, compelling 
Parliament to sit and sweat over a com- 
plex social insurance bill already debated 
to distraction. 

Truffles for Pedagogs 

Miss Alice Heine of New Orleans be- 
came the mother of the present Duc de 
Richelieu. Miss Eleanor Douglas Wise of 
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Keystone 
Duc & DUCHESSE DE RICHELIEU 

He gave his chateau to the Sorbonne. 
Baltimore became his wife. But he remains 
100% French. Last week he presented 
the Chateau de Richelieu at Richelieu in 
Touraine to the Sorbonne. 

By the terms of gift the chateau and its 
1,000 acres are created a “perpetual re- 
treat” at the disposal of professors of the 
Sorbonne. At scholarly ease in the mag- 
nificent palace, the professors will enjoy 
among other things the chief product of 
the village of Richelieu, “diamonds of the 
soil,” truffles. 

Marie Odet Jean Armand de Chapelle 
de Jumilhac, Duc de Richelieu, and his 
U. S. duchess usually reside at another 
country place, Chateau du Haut-Buisson, 
nearer Paris. His Eminence the Cardinal 
Richelieu lies buried in the Chapel of the 
Sorbonne which he built and in which 
members of the House of Richelieu have 
the right to be married and buried. 





“Traitorous Textbooks” 

Low angry cries, then loud fervent ex- 
clamations rose in the Chamber of Dep- 
uties as peppery Socialist Edouard Barthe 
took the rostrum and savagely exposed 
what he was pleased to call “the nefarious 
villainies of the French Anti-Alcoholic 
League.” 

“They have been drumming up children 
too young to know better,” he cried, “mere 
babies of nine and ten, and into their little 
hands they put pens, and they guide the 
pens to make signatures, on what, my 
friends ?—on a treacherous pledge as black 
as Hell itself that the little ones will no 
more drink the good wines of France!” 

With the Chamber absolutely in pande- 
monium Deputy Jean Hennessy, brandy 
tycoon, jumped up and shouted: “Henry 
IV, greatest of all the Bourbon Monarchs 
of France, was given wine in his nursing 
bottle!” 

Greatly alarmed, fearful that the Cab- 
inet might fall, Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion Pierre Marraud leaped into the fray 
with a promise that his department would 
at least stamp out anti-wine propaganda 
in the schools. “I am from the wine coun- 
try myself,” shouted M. Marraud, “You 
may count on me!” 

As the Chamber quieted he continued: 
“Any attempt to inculcate hostility to the 
glorious wines of France is more than de- 
plorable and I, as a Minister and repre- 
sentative of the Government, disavow 
them. I am about to take steps either to 
ban the school manuals, into which such 
heretical doctrine has been allowed to 
creep, or to have the publishers amend 
them in such a way as to restore to wine 
drinking its true character in the eyes of 
school children. Wine should be one of 
our national glories.” 

Amid general satisfaction that the Gov- 
ernment could be depended on, Messieurs 
les Députés adjourned for dinner after 
good naturedly applauding an unidentified 
voice in the back of the Chamber which 
cried: ‘‘Remember Anatole France’s sage 
of sages Jerome Coignard! He said: 
‘One of the greatest pleasures in life is to 
be found in emptying one’s glass under the 
arbor, while playfully teasing the short- 
skirted waitresses.’ ” 

Originally the French Anti-Alcoholic 
League combatted not wine but spirits. 
But zeal for eliminating high-power drinks, 
to which most Frenchmen are opposed (in 
principle if not always in practice) has now 
spread to a campaign against wine (con- 
sidered by the vast majority of Frenchmen 
a perfectly “natural,” nourishing and bene- 
ficial drink). 

A “traitorous textbook” into which as- 
persions against wine have “crept, ac- 
cording to Deputy Barthe, is The Natural 
Sciences, a work containing the statement: 
“Cognac in one-centigram doses can kill 4 
large dog.” 

But cognac is a spirit, not a wine, and as 
Barthe pointed out, the internationally 
great French scientist Pasteur (inventor ol 
milk pasteurization) said definitively: 
“Wine is the most healthy and hygienic ol 
beverages.” 
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Foreign News—(Continued) 


SPAIN 
Royal Joke 


When a marriageable young man of 
rank proper to wed one of King Alfonso’s 
daughters (Beatriz, 20; Maria Christina, 











International 
ALFONSO 


Once more he used his squirt-bench. 


18) visits the Spanish Court, it is con- 
sidered a special mark of Royal favor if 
he is tricked into sitting on the squirt- 
bench. 

At least this is always the explanation 
made next day by Spanish newsorgans 
loyal to His Majesty. 

The squirt-bench is not in Madrid, but 
in the royal gardens of the Alcazar, a 
Moorish palace in Seville where the court 
seldom resides except during Seville’s 
famed “Easter Week,” an occasion of sur- 
passing splendor. Indeed the squirt-bench 
had not been used until last week since Ed- 
ward of Wales visited Seville (Time, May 
30,1927). The long intervals between the 
times King Alfonso plays his favorite prac- 
tical joke keep other Royalties compara- 
tively ignorant that the squirt-bench exists. 
Ignorant last week was Prince Aymon 
Robert Marguerite Marie Joseph Turin, 
Duke of Spoleto, 30, reputed suitor to the 
Infanta Beatriz. 

King Alfonso led the Prince to an im- 
posing marble bench, and indicated that he 
should sit down. His weight caused the six 
concealed jets to squirt. While King 
Alfonso, the Infanta Beatriz and the 
Prince’s mother, the Duchess of Aosta 
laughed and laughed, the Italian Prince got 
up from the squirt-bench and wrung out 
his clothes as best he could without re- 
moving them. 

After being thus drenched Edward of 
Wales took crafty revenge on King Al- 
lonso. At an inspection of the Royal 
Spanish Navy the heir of Britain, who had 
been asked to wear a spruce naval uni- 
form, put on his slouchiest flannel suit, his 
most bashed and floppy hat and gave the 
little Spanish Navy the kind of inspection 
he thought it deserved, in view of King 


Alfonso’s squirt-water insult to the future 
ruler of the nation which rules the waves. 

Wilhelm II, when Kaiser and All Highest 
War Lord, used to ask visiting royal males 
below the rank of Emperor to lean out 
a certain window, the better to watch 
troops parading below. When they did so 
the All Highest would give their posteriors 
a resounding, open-palm slap, would laugh 
and laugh. 


¢—— 


Mantilla Week 


To foreigners the graceful Spanish 
mantilla, a veil of cobwebby black or white 
lace worn on the heads of Spanish ladies,* 
is as typical of the country as bull fighting 
or olla podrida (meat and vegetable stew). 
In modern Spain the only times that man- 
tillas are actually worn are at gala occa- 
sions, such as bull fights and during Holy 
Week. Her Majesty Queen Victoria Euge- 
nie and the Infantas Beatriz and Maria 
Christina officially inaugurated Mantilla 
Week by marching into Madrid’s cathedral 
last week, their heads shrouded in the most 
cobwebby of cream lace mantillas. 


HUNGARY 


Momentous Question 


Tight-lipped Prime Minister Count 
Stephen de Bethlen hurried back to Bu- 
dapest last week from Rome. On his flying 


P.& A. 
Count STEPHEN BETHLEN DE BETHLEN 


He and Mussolini grow thicker. 


visit he had lunched with J] Ret, had 
talked several times for several hours with 
Zl Duce, once for an hour and a quarter 


*A mantilla should be about two yards square. 
It is a venerable test of quality that a good 
mantilla should be sheer enough to be pulled 
through a wedding ring. 

*In a recent British newspaper contest to dis- 
cover the great personage who has the shortest 
title and address, the winner pointed out that 
to address correctly and respectfully an envelope 
to King Vittorio Emanuele of Italy requires the 
expenditure of but eight letters from which are 
formed three words: 

In RE 


Roma 


with Papal Secretary of State Cardinal 
Pacelli. 

As usual Hungarian newspapers were 
kept ignorant of what the secretive Count 
had done in Rome. But obedient Fascist 
editors were told they might hint that 
Count Bethlen had asked Signor Mussolini 
in substance this question: 

“Is Italy now prepared to help Hungary 
obtain revision of the more onerous clauses 
of the Treaty of Trianon, which she was 
forced to sign by the Allies (including 
Italy), when Austria-Hungary was de- 
feated and broken apart after the War?” 

The momentous answer of J] Duce, the 
editors were permitted to hint, was affirm- 
ative. Significance: it would appear that 
Italy, just now especially piqued by France 
at the London Naval Conference, has de- 
cided to strengthen and confirm the ring 
of “Balkan Allies” which // Duce has been 
forging with Hungary, Bulgaria, Greece 
and Rumania against the French entente 
with Jugoslavia and Czechoslovakia. 

Roman newsorgans, while conveying 
what their editors were told at the Foreign 
Office in mere hints, definitely announced 
last week that Count Bethlen and // Duce 
arranged for the immediate organization of 
an Italo-Hungarian steamship line to op- 
erate from the Italian port of Fiume, to 
provide adequate transport to Mediterra- 
nean markets of Hungarian wheat. 


ITALY 

Bride Edda 

“A woman’s life is always ruled by love, 
for her children or for a man,” feature- 
articled Signor Benito Mussolini in the 
London Daily Express. Meanwhile last 
week the Church of St. Joseph in Rome 
was swathed in bunting and hung with 
wreaths for the wedding of the Dictator’s 
daughter Edda. Her man is sleek Gale- 
azzo Ciano, son of the Minister of Com- 
munications. She can be sleek, prefers to 
be careless, daredevilish, can drive a car 








Eppa & GALEAZZO 
Bunting & wreaths. 


down a narrow street at 70 m. p. h. with 
as much immunity from Death as her 
father. 

Bride Edda and her groom were re- 
ceived last week by small King Vittorio 
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Emanuele and large Queen Elena of Italy 
(with bovine Donna Rachele Mussolini 
and taurine Signor Benito Mussolini pres- 
ent), at the Royal suburban Villa Savoia 
(to be given presents). 

Vast was Catholic rejoicing that at last 
a Mussolini was to be wed in church, for 
neither the Dictator nor his agnostic sire 
was. Puzzling is the obstinate refusal of 
Italy’s Washington Embassy and Fascist 
authorities at Rome to state the place and 
date at which Rachele Agostini and Benito 
Mussolini contracted a valid marriage of 
any sort, for anti-Fascists charge that they 
never have. 


SWEDEN 
Glorified I. O. U.’s 


Money lenders to sovereign States are 
the firm of Kreuger & Toll, financing com- 
pany of “The Swedish Match Trust.” 











IvakR KREUGER 
Ten points—and another monopoly. 


Three years ago they helped to stabilize 
the French franc by letting Prime Minister 
Raymond Poincaré have _ 1,875,000,000 
francs ($75,000,000). He let them have as 
security, as glorified I. O. U.’s, a French 
Treasury bond issue. In the polite lan- 
guage of financiers the Swedes “bought” 
this paper at $934 per bond. 

Last week the new and dynamic Prime 
Minister of France, M. André (“L’Ameéri- 
cain”) Tardieu completed arrangements to 
buy back the French I. O. U.’s from the 
Swedes for $103}—a profit to the Match 
Trust of only ten points, only $7,500,000. 

Along with its small profit, however, the 
Trust got a 20-year concession to do match 
business in France under the monopoly 
law excluding other foreign matchmakers. 
This profit will be tremendous. 

Stockholders of Swedish Match were 
told last week not to worry about what 
the company will do with the $75,000,000 
to be thrown back on its hands by the 
French Treasury between now and June 
30, 1930. 

Managing Director Ivar Kreuger of 


Swedish Match calmed fears by announc- 
ing that he had up his sleeve ways to keep 
this money busy earning 5%, pointed out 
that the money-lending Match Trust now 
has $315,000,000 out on I. O. U.’s includ- 
ing $125,000,000 to Germany with the 
usual string of a match concession 


attached. 
RUSSIA 
Red Railways 

Legally a corporation is a person, but 
unlike most persons it can have no religion 
Wholly unconscious of church protests 
against Red Russian persecution of be- 
lievers, many a great U. S. corporation is 
codperating to help the Soviet Union be- 
come prosperous, potent (Time, June 17). 
Examples are General Electric Co. (TIME, 
July 1, et seg.), Ford Motors Co. (Time, 
Sept. 23, et seqg.), the Austin Co. which is 
building an entire Russian city “Austin- 
grad” (Time, Sept. 16), the U. S. Shipping 
Board which has sold a merchant fleet to 
Russia (Time, Jan. 27). But until last 
week no great U. S. corporation had made 
the supreme sacrifice of lending its presi- 
dent for several years to the Soviet 
Government. 

This the Great Northern R. R. did last 
week. If a corporation can be sorry, Great 
Northern must be sad to see President 
Ralph Budd go (he sails June 1 for Mos- 
cow). He knows every part of his com- 
pany, has tended it tenderly. Indeed the 
announcement at Chicago read: ‘The in- 
vitation to go to Russia was extended to 
Mr. Budd by the Soviet Government be- 
cause the topography of the Great North- 
ern Railway is said to greatly resemble 
that over which many Russian railroads 
pass.” 

Today most U. S. tycoons possess at 
least a college smattering of French. But 
soon, if the trend of today continues, they 
will begin to smatter of Russian. Con- 
versely, Soviets may become Americanized, 
though their present aim is to pick Capi- 
talism’s brains for the glory of Commun- 
ism. 


Red Credit 

Deeply as Englishmen venerate the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, passionately 
though the Primate has inveighed against 
the Soviet Government (True, March 
10), a credit of $150,000,000 over a two- 
year period opened at London in favor of 
the Reds was announced last week, and 
such outstanding British firms as Brunner, 
Mond & Co., Ltd., Imperial Chemical 
Trust of Great Britain and Vickers-Arm- 
strong Co., Ltd., prepared to ship to Russia 
as rapidly as possible $40,000,000 worth 
of chemical and hydro-electric products. 


Red Kipling 

Three-quarters of a million Russians 
passed slowly, sadly, day after day last 
week through the Writers’ Club in Mos- 
cow. On a blood-red catafalque lay the 
poet Vladimir Mayakovsky. 

Two of the dead man’s dramas were 
entitled respectively Bathhouse and Bed- 
bug. As long ago as 1910, Poet Maya- 
kovsky founded a school of poetry dis- 


tinguished by the fact that its members 
wore canary-yellow blouses, painted their 
faces according to their moods, green one 
day, red the next, blue when blue. 

When the revolution swept away the 
Tsar and the past, Futurist Mayakovsky 
appeared triumphant at Leon Trotsky’s 
right hand. Like Rudyard Kipling, with 
whom Russians compare him, Vladimir 
Mayakovsky was at his best as a war 
poet. More than six feet tall, hairy- 
chested, huge-voiced, he toured Russia 
with lean, shrill Trotsky, the organ- 
izing genius who created the Red Army 
—today largest on earth.* To the sol- 
diers the statesman would speak in his 
curt, compelling voice. Then, towering up 
from nowhere, the poet would take the 
platform, roar out his latest barrack-room 
ballad, put fight into the then ragged 
troops who were battling for the life of 
the Red State. 

Tens of thousands of the mourners who 
filed through the Writers’ Club last week 
were old soldiers. Not all of them appre- 
ciate or understand the poet’s later works, 
the dramas Bathhouse and Bedbug against 
which even some Moscow dramatic critics 
carped, one writing that “again like Kip- 
ling, our Mayakovsky has never written a 
great play, however great his poems.” 

When that other devastating Soviet 
poet, Sergei Yessenin, onetime husband of 
the late tempestuous Isadora Duncan, 
committed suicide (Time, Jan. 11, 1926), 
Poet Vladimir Mayakovsky savagely criti- 
cized his “cowardice,” displayed the al- 
most hysterical resentment of a man who 
fears he, too, may some day take his own 
life. 

Returning to his house after an all- 
night party last week with a young actress, 
who had had a small part in Bedbug, 
Vladimir Mayakovsky sat down in the 
grey dawn and began to write: 

“It isn’t a brave way to go out fora 
revolutionist, but there is no other way 
out and I can stand it no longer.” He 
then shot himself through the heart. 

Because suicide is almost the gravest 
sin in the rigid Communist code of political 
morals, the editor of Vouth Pravda (news- 
organ of the Russian organization corre- 
sponding to Boy Scoutst) found himself 
in a tight fix. His hero-worshipping young 
readers worshipped Vladimir Mayakovsky 
who had now greatly sinned. It was as 


*With 725,000 troops. Armies of other na- 
tions rank: second French, 643,675; third Brit- 
ish, 394,519; fourth Italian, 353,120; fifth Ru- 
manian, 325,000; sixth Spanish, 243,511; sev- 
enth Polish, 229,900; eighth Japanese, 210,000 
ninth Czechoslovakian, 158,103; tenth Jugoslav- 
ian, 141,568; eleventh the U. S., 136,217. 

China has more men “under arms” than any 
other nation, but, being split into groups con- 
stantly fighting each other, they cannot be 
called an army. 

7Russia’s young Pioneers are taught that 
Boy Scouts are “the unpaid dupes of Capital- 
ism,” are “bourgeois counter-revolutionary 
reservists,” which is the most insulting thing 4 
Communist can call anybody. Young Pioneers, 
like Boy and Girl Scouts, are taught to “live 
clean,” to do “good deeds,” but the emphasis 
of the movement is on “pioneer propaganda, — 
such as trying to argue religious members 0! 
a young Pioneer’s family out of belief in God, 
teaching peasant children Communistic doc- 
trines, distributing the Soviet Governments 
instructive pamphlets on every subject from 
tractors to midwifery. 
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though Chief Scout Lord Baden-Powell 
should sin. But the official poet laureate, 
Demian Bedny, saved the situation, an- 
nounced as it were ex cathedra that the 
poet had shot himself while suffering from 
“temporary insanity,” had died in honor, 
a proper hero for boys under 14. No 
mention was made in Youth Pravda of 
the young actress, though other Moscow 
papers said that the Red Kipling “killed 
himself for love.” A further motive men- 
tioned was “despondency.” 


—_—_—Oo—- 
Red Tears 


Charged with “the counter-revolution- 
ary crime of misuse of power,” Comrade 


‘Nikolai Konekov was hauled sobbing be- 


fore a Moscow Soviet tribunal last week. 

With great tears rolling down his stupid 
face he explained that, placed in charge 
of a Soviet collective farm in the region 
of Dalmatov, he had racked his brains to 
find some way of turning what looked like 
an unavoidable deficit into a profit. “I 
wanted to make a g-g-good showing for 
the glory of the p-p-proletariat!” sobbed 
Nikolai. 

“No you didn’t!” cut in the Soviet 
prosecutor. “Your order was given with 
the deliberate intention of creating social 
unrest, and that is counter-revolution and 
I shall ask the full legal penalty—Death!” 

Green with terror the culprit wailed: 
“I acted in good faith! I ordered all the 
women in my cooperative to cut off their 
hair and I sold it at a good price and 
I turned over every kopeck to the Gov- 
ernment. That was the only way I could 
show a profit! Could I help it if the 
women were angry?” 

Sympathetic, the judge before whom 
Comrade Nikolai appeared ordered further 
investigation of his case, ignored the legal- 
istic prosecutor who stormed, “Nonsense! 
A clear instance of counter-revolution!” 

Significance: Dictator Josef Stalin is 
now easing up on his stern program of 
lorcing independent peasants onto the 
Government’s collective farms; examples 
are beginning to be made of over-zealous 
patriots like stupid Nikolai Konekov. 


Red Neckties 


In Moscow the counter-religious mag- 
azine Besbozhnik (“The Atheist”) faced 
Easter Sunday last week with a fat reg- 
ister full of boys’ and girls’ names. 

_Each name was a pledge by the juvenile 
signer: “I will fight the observance of 
Easter in my home.” 

Each signer was rewarded by Besbozhnik 

with a red scarf if a girl, with a red necktie 


if a boy, 
NEPAL 
“Perpetual Tribute” 


Among the unscalable peaks of the 
Staggering, snow-locked Himalayas is a 
dreary region glamorously called “The 
Roof of the World.” 

On the roof squats and reigns that abso- 
lute autocrat responsible not even to his 
gods, His Majesty Tribhubana Bir Bikram, 
proud and by no means petty Mahara- 
jadhiraya of the valorous, stubbornly in- 
dependent Kingdom of Nepal. 


@aeene 


Along in 1928 the good news finally 
trickled down from the World’s Roof that 
His Majesty had freed Nepal’s slaves back 
in 1926. 

Again last week the gutters of the 
Himalayas ran news. Sometime ago— 
goodness knew when—and for some reason 
or other—goodness knew what—an army 
of 60,000 sturdy soldiers marched from 
Nepal and were last week ominously ap- 
proaching Lhasa, famed “Forbidden City,” 
capital of that remote pope the Grand 
Dalai Lama of Tibet. 

Possibly the trouble is that His Holiness 
has not scrupulously paid the 10,000 rupees 
annual tribute he must pay the Mahara- 
jadhiraya of Nepal according to a still- 
valid “perpetual treaty” signed in 1856. 
Whatever the trouble, the Grand Dalai 
Lama despatched couriers weeks ago who 
reached the terminus of a Chinese tele- 
graph last week and sent frantic appeals 
for troops to the Chinese Nationalist Gov- 
ernment in Nanking, promising to pay 
them well if they will travel and march 
about 2,500 miles to the defense of Lhasa. 


INDIA 
Mobs, Toddy, Scotch Bankers 


Battles, riots and bloodshed broke 
through the tense surface of Indian affairs 
last week to show the world what depths 
the non-violent campaign of St. Gandhi 
for Indian independence is stirring (TIME, 
Jan. 6). At Karachi, busy modern sea- 
port on the Arabian Sea, a mob of 10,000, 
yelling, waving flags, throwing stones, 
swept down on the courthouse where six 
non-violent followers of Mahatma Gandhi 
were on trial for violating the British 
salt laws. British police rifles fired volleys 
point-blank into the crowd before the yell- 
ing, rushing wave of rioters dispersed. One 
native was killed, 33 were wounded, in- 
cluding two British police sergeants. 

At Chittagong, a Bengal river port on 
the other side of India, a well organized 
band of armed raiders swept down on the 
town at nightfall, cut all telegraph wires, 
gutted the police armories and telephone 
building, fled to the hills. Seven were 
killed: two Europeans, two native police, 
three innocent-bystanding taxicab drivers. 

Meanwhile in Jalalpur, Bombay, Mrs. 
Gandhi, elderly wife of the Mahatma, 
urged crowds of Indian women to picket 
and boycott liquor stores, foreign cloth 
shops. 

“Only yesterday the Mahatma said.” she 
cried in her shrill voice, “ ‘Women should 
play a greater part in our non-violent fight 
than men, for women are the incarnation 
of non-violence!’ We women must go into 
the forests and uproot all the palm trees. 
Toddy* is the ruin of Mother India.” 

Swept with enthusiasm, a chorus of la- 
dies followed Mrs. Gandhi to all the toddy 
shops of Jalalpur, singing sad and doleful 
songs of the evils of drink. 

From Peshawar, on India’s northern 
frontier, last week, two Scotch bankers, 
J. L. Hutcheson and J. V. Dunsmore of 
the Imperial Bank of India, motored out 


with an escort of a native sergeant and 


 *Toddy: fermented palm juice wine, not un- 
like Mexican pulque (cactus wine). 


two soldiers to see the sunrise from the 
top of the Khyber Pass. Enraged by the 
sight of two Scotchmen looking at the 
Indian sun, the Indian sergeant ran amok, 
shot and killed both the Scotch bankers, 





Mrs. GANDHI 
Her crusade: against palm trees. 


was killed himself by the two Indian 
privates. Peshawar officials hastened to 
deny that the frenzied Indian sergeant 
was connected with the placid St. Gandhi 


movement. 
AUSTRIA 
Frustrated Regent 


Vienna, home of music and schnitzeln, 
is also the home of psycho-analysis. Dr. 
Sigmund Freud lives there. So does Dr. 
Alfred Adler. Switzerland’s Charles Gus- 
tave Jung pays frequent visits. The corri- 
dors of the special Psychological Clinics 
teem with their satellites. 

Ever since slack-chinned Prince Nich- 
olas of Rumania became a chronic reckless 
driver (Time, Nov. 4, 1929, et seq.), he 
has been a favorite subject for speculative 
diagnosis with the Viennese psychiatrists, 
who gather nightly to drink coffee with 
whipped cream at the Café Siller on the 
Franz Josef Quai. Many and ingenious 
have been the explanations of why H. R. H. 
groin-kicked the driver of a taxi with 
which he had collided (Time, Dec. 30). 
First Viennese psychiatrist to issue his 
ideas to the press was Dr. Erwin Wexburg. 

“Prince Nicholas,” said Psychiatrist 
Wexburg last week, “is the victim of a 
frustrated longing for power. It was not 
until his brother Carol’s dramatic renunci- 
ation of the throne [Trme, Jan. 11, 1926 
et seq.| that Nicholas began showing signs 
of nervous irascibility. His brother’s lapse 
opened the door to power, but of limited 
power only. Before, Nicholas was a minor 


prince; now he is a member of the Regency 


Council, a great step forward; but when 
Carol’s son King Mihai comes of age Nich- 
olas will be completely eclipsed. The 
sudden feeling of limited power has upset 
his balance.” 
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A. S. N. E. Meeting 


Members of the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors foregathered in Wash- 
ington last week for their perennial three- 
day meeting, heard a score of speeches 
about censorship, pressagentry, their duty 
in molding public opinion. On the evening 
of their last day they sat down to dinner 
with President Hoover, whose remarks, as 
is customary when a chief executive speaks 
before the A. S. N. E., were regarded as 
confidential. 

In addition to the honor of dining with 
their President, the editors took home 
recollections of at least two pronuncia- 
mentos that had made good copy. 

Remiss Schools. Editor Sam M. Wil- 
liams of the St. Paul Dispatch and Pioneer 
Press submitted the report of a committee 








International 


GEORGE WoopWwARD WICKERSHAM 


He sometimes wonders about the 
headlines. 


on schools of journalism. Bluntly said he: 
“The schools of journalism themselves are 
remiss for the unsatisfactory product that 
is being foisted upon the newspapers. We 
have found that many of the graduates of 
the schools of journalism have selected 
that course as the easier way of getting 
through college, and in our own offices we 
have found that only one out of 20 
graduates of the school makes good.” 
Judging from its graduates, Editor Wil- 
liams thought that the University of 
Missouri was turning out the best news- 
men.* 


Headlines. Chairman George Wood- 
ward Wickersham of the President’s Com- 
mission on law-enforcement begged the 
editors to stand firmly behind the Prohibi- 
tion laws so long as they remained on the 
statute books. No newsman, Chairman 
Wickersham exhibited special interest in 
the task of the green-visored copyreaders 
who write a newspaper’s headlines. ‘“Sav- 
ing the presence of this distinguished 


*Fortnight ago Dean Walter Williams of 
Missouri’s School of Journalism was made Presi- 
dent of the University (Time, April 14). 


audience,” said he, “I sometimes wonder 
if, after all, the most important of all 
these [newsmen] is not the man who 
writes the headlines... . / After all is said 
and done, his is the work that reaches every 
eye. Where one man reads the news column 
or the editorial comment, a hundred never 
go beyond the headline, which makes upon 
their minds impressions that enter into 
their subconsciousness, and begets an atti- 
tude of mind that becomes conviction. 

“Tt would be interesting to gather to- 
gether the headliners of the leading news- 
papers of the country and hear them dis- 
cuss the subject of headlines—the prin- 
ciples on which they are formulated, the 
ethics of headlines. .. .” 

Next day Chairman Wickersham might 
have observed that the tone of headlines 
largely reflects the particular tenets of the 
journal which it adorns. Across the top 
of an account of his speech carried in the 
dripping-Wet New York Herald Tribune 
was blazoned: 

WICKERSHAM HOLDS 

LAW CHANGE MIGHT 

AID IN TEMPERANCE 

The more accurate, temperate 
York Times headlined: 

... -HE DRY LAW; 

OBEY IT, SAYS WICKERSHAM 

Radio came up for discussion at dinner 
the-last night of the conference. President 
Frank Ernest Gannett of Gannett news- 
papers called radio “another great hand- 
maiden for service in the distribution of 
some kinds of news rather than as a com- 
petitor.” President Merlin Hall Ayles- 
worth of National Broadcasting Co. urged 
that the Press and radio codperate, assured 
his hearers that newspapers would never be 
etherized. But Editor Paul B. Williams 
of the Utica, N. Y., Press observed: “The 
newspapers have been suckers in permit- 
ting themselves to be used to build up 
a competitor.” 

Awards. For his vigilance in discover- 
ing Lobbyist Charles L. Eyanson of Con- 
necticut Manufacturers Association in the 
offices of Senator Hiram Bingham of Con- 
necticut (Time, Oct. 28), John A. Ken- 
nedy of Universal News Service (Hearst) 
was awarded the Chester D. Pugsley prize 
of $1,000. Second prize went to Paul R. 
Mallon of the United Press who disclosed 
the Senate’s secret roll call on the confirma- 
tion of onetime Senator Irvine Luther Len- 
root of Wisconsin, as a judge in the U. S. 
Court of Customs & Patent Appeals. 


New 


a 
o— 


Villard on A. P. 

To celebrate its 30th annual meeting. 
held last week in Manhattan, the Asso- 
ciated Press announced that it had trans- 
mitted, on March 31, a message twice 
around the world through 22 of its bureaus 
and those of the allied Reuter’s news 
agency in 2 hr. 5 min. That was cheering 
news to A. P. men whose meeting this year 
lasted but a day and whose openly dis- 
cussed problems were few. routine. Of 
greater public interest, however, was a 
thoroughgoing criticism of their organi- 
zation just completed in two installments 
by aggressive Oswald Garrison. Villard, 
onetime (1897-1918) president of the New 
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York Evening Post, in his Nation (pinko 
weekly). Under the title “The Associated 
Press,” Editor Villard, once on the A, P. 
board of directors, paid due tribute to 
some 80,000 newsgatherers affiliated with 
the A. P. who “despite the relatively poor 
salaries . . . must be the first into any 
disease-ridden or any calamity-scourged 
town.” 

But Editor Villard was equally forth- 
right in flaying the Association. Excerpts: 

“Plainly it [the A. P.] has become one 
of the most powerful engines for the 
creation of public opinion in the world... 
As it is, the very fact that in the smaller 
cities and the rural districts it must rely 
upon its members for accounts of local 
happenings, places it at the mercy of their 
reporting. ... 

“Since the newspapers of the great in- 
dustrial towns of Pennsylvania are usually 
controlled . . . by the large capitalists, it 
is obvious that in 99 cases out of 100 











A. P.’s Noyes 
Trixie came to life 


their reports will represent the view of the 
employing class... . To illustrate: In 
the steel strike of 1919 the Press ot 
Pittsburgh sided entirely with the em- 
ployers. . . . Actually in only one issu 
out of 400 did an article appear which de- 
scribed the scandalous violations of Amer- 
ican liberties and of the federal Constitu- 
tion by local authorities. . . . I desire here. 
however, to stress that there are real and 
legitimate difficulties in the way of the 
Associated Press’s reporting the troubles 
of the disfranchised and disadvantaged . . 

‘When it comes to reporting happenings 
in Washington, and to its relations to the 
Government of the United States, there 1s 
a different story to tell. But here the ex- 
planation is not so much the codperative 
character of the organization as the false 
philosophy of the two men who are today 
the powerful influences in the Associated 
Press, Adolph S. Ochs [publisher of the 
New York Times], its leading director, and 
Frank B. Noyes [publisher of the Wash- 
ington Star], its president. . . . 

“Today it seems to me that the besetting 
sin of the Associated Press is its worship 
of authority. This is in no small measure 
due to the personal attitude of Messrs. 
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Time is kind 


THERE IS ABOUT THE LINCOLN, as about all things 
well made, an enduring excellence which grows 
more apparent with the passing of the years. The 
pride which is justly yours when first you say “This 
ismy Lincoln,” becomes something more than that 


as time tests the full measure of its performance. 


Inevitably, surely, it merits high place among 
your cherished possessions and inspires that deep 
regard and loyalty which are a part of the Lincoln 


tradition. The very character of the Lincoln is 


THE Sport Tourtne Car 


to a Lincoln 


reflected in the distinguished sincerity of its lines 
and the notable list of men and women, in this 
country and abroad, who have chosen it as a car ex- 


pressing the highest ideals in art and engineering. 


For here is an automobile built in the very spirit 
of fine craftsmanship—slowly, unhurriedly, 
without compromise in even the smallest detail. 
By its faultless service, by the honored prestige of 
its name, you will know that it is “as nearly per- 


fect an automobile as it is possible to produce.” 





iis from the same 
erude may differ 


as widely as razor-blades 


and butter-knives! 


Just as a razor-blade, a pen-knife, a chisel and a butter- 
knife—all edge-tools—may be made from exactly the 
same ingot of pig iron, so many different lubricating 
oils may be made from any one crude. They may differ 
as widely as razor-blades and butter-knives. 

When an oil is recommended for your engine just be- 
cause it ismade froma particular crude oil, you will do well 
to remember that lubrication value in an oil depends 
on the knowledge and manufacturing skill with which 


it was made, not the crude base from which it was made. 


THE FOUR TASKS MOBILOIL PERFORMS 
In Mobiloil, all these properties are present in correct 
proportion for your engine: 
Carbon Control—keeps down carbon in your cylinders. 
Heat Resistance—makes your oil last longer. 
Oily Character — protects moving parts from wear and keeps the 
first-year feel in your engine. 
Oxidation Control— prevents gumming and sticking of exhaust 
valves, and clogging of oiling system. 
No crude oil contains the necessary oil properties in 
exactly the right proportion to accomplish these four 
important tasks. 
That is why a dozen different manufacturers, using 
exactly the same crude, could produce a dozen widely 
different oils, all of which might lack one or more of 


the desired properties. 


MOTORIST: 


DEALER : ’ 
The crude 


This oil 


doesn’t mean 
was made 


from good very much to 


mie me. How was 


it made? 


The makers of Mobiloil do not start with a partic- 
ular crude. They start with the lubricating problem. 

The problem itself determines both the crudes to 
he selected and the processes to be used. 

The makers of Mobiloil can be so specific—and you 
can be so sure—because the makers of Mobiloil have 
spent sixty-four years making correctly proportioned 
oils for every lubricating purpose. They choose those 
crudes which, when properly processed, produce correct 


proportion and a full-duty oil. 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY 
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Mobiloil 


LOOK FOR THIS SIGN 
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Noyes and Ochs. Mr. Noyes is a resident 


.of the District of Columbia where his 


newspaper ... depends for its success 
upon the army of office-holders. . The 
Star never offends and rarely criticizes the 
powers that be. It is not doing it an 
injustice to say that it has one of the most 
colorless editorial pages in the world; it 
can become excited over the question of 
retiring pay for the departmental clerks, 
and it, can, of course, denounce with the 
best the I. W. W., the Socialists, the Bol- 
sheviks, and the bootleggers. . . . Mr. 
Noyes is not a fighting man either by tem- 
perament or philosophy. 

“As for Russia, the Associated Press 
always knows well where its duty to God 
and country lies. . . . If the revelations of 
the justified Haitian criticisms of our occu- 
pation came as a surprise to the 
American people it must be in large part 
due to ~ fact that the Associated Press 
has had a. Marine officer as its corre- 
spondent. Sask 
Melville E. Stone Ee as 
founder] must be turning in his grave if 
he is aware of the kind of sob stuff that is 
now appearing in the Associated Press re- 
ports... . Mr. Kent Cooper, the present 
able general manager . has broken with 
tradition after tradition of the service— 
the comic strips are his latest venture... . 
So the Associated Press has long since 
abandoned its original conception of being 
a service devoted exclusively to the gather- 
ing of news; it is now engaged in the 
merchandising of purely amusement fea- 
tures... . I append two of them [human 
interest stories] which I clipped from the 
front page of Mr. Noyes’s worthy Evening 
nn 

By the Associated Press 

Waukegan, Ill., Jan. 18.—Trixie, George Van 
Valkenberg’s police dog, isn’t dead after all. 
She’s sick, but the doctor says she'll be all 
right. 

Séveral days ago Trixie’s master arranged 
to put her out of her misery via chloroform. 
Afterwards he took Trixie to the garage to 
await suitable burial weather. 

Yesterday the grave was dug, and Van 
Valkenberg went to the garage to get Trixie. 
From her blanket shroud the dog scrambied 
up and ran to her master. 

. Here let us recall that in his 
memoirs, Fifty Years a Journalist, Melville 
E. Stone declared that ‘the Associated 
Press is writing the real and enduring his- 
tory of the world, and is not chronicling 
the trivial episodes, the scandal, and the 
chit-chat.’!” 
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Bickel v. Stimson 
Will radio eventually supplant news- 
papers as the prime means of disseminat- 
ing news? Journalists, disquieted over the 
question since the perfection of broad- 
casting, not only had a Cause last week; 
they had an Issue. President Karl August 
Bickel of the United Press was distressed 
that Secretary of State Henry Lewis Stim- 
son and other U. S. delegates at the Lon- 
don Naval Conference had consistently 
refused to give personal interviews but had 
Irequently spoken their personal views 
over the radio. After Secretary Stimson 
himself spoke over the radio last fort- 
night, Mr. Bickel cabled him: 
. I. is true that these statements 
Were given to the Press simultaneously 
With their radio delivery but this was a 
valueless concession as in no case could 
material be published by papers until from 


TIME 


12 to 36 hours after radio delivery. .. .” 

Secretary Stimson replied that the 
method of dealing with newsmen at the 
Conference was to give them the facts as 
they developed, assuming that the Press 
would “do its own interpreting.” | 

Such speeches as were made by the 
delegates, he explained, were “their own 
interpretations” of the news facts. Mr. 
Stimson did not explain why U. S. dele- 
gates could not give “their own interpre- 
tations” to the newspapers. 

Justly or unjustly, U. S. journalists | 
suspect that the situation might have been 
different had the U. S. delegation’s pub- 
licity been put in other hands than those 
of Arthur Wilson Page. Mr. Page is vice 
president of American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. (co-founder of, though no 
longer officially connected with Radio 
Corp.), son of late great Ambassador to 
Great Britain, Walter Hines Page. 

Commenting further, said President 
Bickel: “Naturally if the Press abdicates, 
radio will move in, and in this case appar- 
ently Stimson and Page as chief liaison | 
men were importuned by the radio people 
to give them talks and the newspaper 
industry apparently simply sat idly by 
and let them get away with it. . . . That 
was certainly a humiliating position for | 
American newspapers regardless of how | 
excellently it demonstrated the initiative 
and ability of the radio people.” 





End of a Gossipist 

Last week the Club-Fellow & Wash- 
ington Mirror, gossip monthly, reappeared | 
on newsstands for the first time in two 
months. It had been sold by its founder- 
owner, Percival L. Harden, t» Windsor 
Publishing Corp., owners of The Tatler & 
American Sketch, another gossip monthly, 
after two years, during which Mr. H: urden 
was obliged by poor health to lease his 
property to an operating company (TIME, 
April 21). For 30 years prior to that, 
Publisher Harden had profited from chit- | 
chatting Club-Fellow. | 

As first copies of the revived magazine | 
were being perused by readers, last week, 
Percival Harden, 54, sat down on a chair 
in a Manhattan hotel, put a pistol against | 
his breast, killed himself. His lawyer & 
friends gave as the reason his grief at 
having to relinquish “his old interests.” 

Then was it the duty of newspapers to 
report on the life of Gossipist Harden, 
a report which read much like an oldtime | 
Harden-published gossip paragraph: mar- 
ried first Maude Sullivan, Chicago artists’ | 
model; won $10,000 for alienation of 
affections from his friend, William T. 
Hoops, who later wed Maude Sullivan 
Harden; married (second) Mabel Doris | 
Mercer, chorus girl, who divorced him and 
later married (and was divorced from) 
Sebastian Spering Kresge, cheap-store ty- 
coon; married (third) Lyla Meeker, who 
brought suit for separation, then was 
reconciled though they lived apart. oh 





left a note expressing fear that she was | 


planning to divorce him. 

Of the late Gossipist Harden, Mabel 
Doris Mercer Kresge said (after their 
divorce): “My first husband was a de- 
lightful, worldly man. He was charming, 
not only to me but unfortunately to every | 
other woman he met. Naturally, that was | 
unsettling.” 
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service, because it enables them to round out a full week at the 
office, enjoy a week on the briny, and report punctually for busi- 


ness appointments in London or Paris over the following weekend. 






No time need be lost on the run if work is pressing. Seek out 


a secluded spot on the mammoth liner and dictate away to your 


heart’s content. Keep track of the market by radio, and in touch 





with your office the same way. 





Plenty of social gaiety aboard ship, when you need a bit of 





relaxation—with the healthful tang of the sea to put new ozone 






in your lungs and give zest to your jaded appetite. 






Sail on the Olympic, if that’s “your” steamer, or on the great 





Majestic, world’s largest ship, or the stately Homeric. Many other 






popular liners to choose from, including the Belgenland, famous as 





a world cruise ship; Lapland, Minnewaska, Minnetonka, Adriatic, etc. 






30 Principal Offices in the United States and Canada. Main Office, 
No. 1 Broadway, New York City. Authorized agents everywhere. 







WHITE STAR LINE 
RED STAR LINE 






ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE 


International Mercantile Marine Company 
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RELIGION 





Concerning Chaplains 


Many are the men of God who are 
famed and glad for their ministrations to 
men of War. Last week Col. Julian E, 
Yates of Washington, chief of U. S. Army 
chaplains, went to hear a Lenten sermon 
at Washington’s First Congregational 
Church. Minister of that church is rugged, 
cheery Dr. Jason Noble Pierce, himself a 
Wartime chaplain, presidential pastor dur- 
ing the Coolidge administration. But Dr. 
Pierce was away; occupying his pulpit was 
Dr. Peter Ainslie of the Christian Temple, 
Baltimore. 

Chief Chaplain Yates sat in a pew di- 


rectly under Dr. Ainslie, who preached on 
the subject: “If the Jews Killed Jesus, 
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CHIEF CHAPLAIN YATES 


Might he as well serve in a speakeasy? 






meal 


International 









Have the Christians Accepted Him?” 
Strongly Dr. Ainslie deplored War, de- 
plored the fact that the Church should play 
any part in it, chose the circumstances 0! 
the World War to point his utterances. 
Suddenly Chief Chaplain Yates was as- 
tounded to hear Dr. Ainslie remark: 
“There is no more justification for being 
a chaplain in the Army or Navy than there 
is for being a chaplain in a speakeasy! 

When the service was over, Chief Chap- 
lain Yates sped to his office, composed an 
answer, a rebuke. But as he wrote his ite 
diminished. He did nothing with what he 
had written. “I got my sentiments oll my 
chest,” he later explained, “and upon more 
sober reflection did not deem it necessary 
to add my voice to that of Dr. Pierce other 
than orally.” 

The voice of Dr. Pierce was lifted as 
soon as he heard of the incident. It took 
the form of a forthright but courteous open 
letter to Dr. Ainslie. Excerpts: “I cherish 
such high admiration for you personally 
and for your noble efforts to promote the 
spirit of religious unity that it grieves me 
to be compelled to differ from you. .-- 
In my judgment, you have insulted yout 
country, insulted the churches of the U.S. 
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© 1930 Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 


Help the Healthy 


More children between five and fifteen are killed by accidents than by 
diphtheria, scarlet fever, typhoid, appendicitis and measles — combined 


ANY of the boys and girls who 


are killed by accidents are dar- 
ing, adventurous, fun-loving, bubbling 
over with high spirits, ready to take 
chances, heedless of danger. 


If children are not provided with proper 
playgrounds they will play in the streets 
—where most accidents happen. If they 
haven’t been taught watchfulness on 
streets and highways, they are in dan- 
ger every time they leave the house. 


Twentythousand children under 15 were 
killed last year by accidents—nearly 30 
per cent of them by automobiles; the rest 
by drownings, burns, the careless use of 
firearms, falls and other causes. 


You guard a delicate child instinctively. 


ay 


a Say v 


44. > 


Guard the healthy one thoughtfully. 
Teach him that only he can protect him- 
self against dangers greater than disease. 


People who have not learned reasonable 


‘caution in childhood are likely to con- 


tinue tobe heedless in later years Eighty 
thousand people, 15 years of age or over, 
were killed by accidents last year. Falls 
on stairs or from rickety stepladders, 
chairs, boxes and window sills cause 
thousands of deaths at home. 


Accidents are the sixth greatest cause of 
death for people of allages; the first cause 
of death among children from 5 to 15. 
Send for Metropolitan’s booklet on 
accident prevention. Ask for Booklet 


530-Q. Mailed free upon request. 


yo METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


yf the U.S. FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT suet ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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and insulted en masse the chaplains of the 
Army and Navy. . . . [The U. S. and the 
churches] did not want the War, did not 
start the War, were powerless to prevent 
the War, but once drawn in. . . prayed 
and fought for victory and peace... . 
You have no right to ignore underlying 
moral issues and to fail to distinguish be- 
tween the will for peace which character- 
izes America and the will for war which 
has animated other parts of the world... . 
I know a great number of chaplains. .. . 
I do not know of one who does not hate 
war, who does not hope for the outlawry 
of war, who does not work and pray for 
peace.” 

Dr. Ainslie was quick to reply. He 
stated he would not have broached the 
subject of chaplaincy had he known of Dr. 
Pierce’s service. But he did not renege. 
Said he: “I have no hard words for those 
who took part in past wars, other than to 
express my general condemnation of war. 
My father was a Negro slaveholder in 
Virginia, but I do not have to uphold 
Negro slavery in order to revere his 
memory. I condemn Negro slavery and I 
condemn war, and particularly do I con- 
demn the churches for furnishing chaplains 
for an institution that my government has 
outlawed.” Inviting Dr. Pierce to preach 
a return sermon in Baltimore, he con- 
cluded: “I assure you that there will be 
a hospitable mind both on my part and 
the part of my people, even though you 
discuss the moral aims of the last war and 
a place in the Army for chaplains, from 
which we may differ, but we will have the 
satisfaction of having heard the other side. 
For there are two sides to all questions.” 


TIME 


Privacy at Princeton 

The Philadelphian Society, Princeton 
University’s 105-year-old campus religious 
organization, conducts religious services 
and courses of study, engages in charity 
and mission work, offers membership and 
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PRINCETON’S WICKS 








“Like it or not, religion . . . is an intensely 
private affair.” 


the opportunity for good deeds to any 
man on the campus. Privately it does 
admirable, devout things in a quiet, effec- 
tive way. Publicly it has achieved quite a 
different reputation. 
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TO DEFTLY SERVE YOUR 


SOCIAL AND SPORTING 


NEEDS AFLOAT...-24e. 












Robinson Seagull Cruisers and Speed Commuters are built in four dis- 
tinguished sizes—each a splendid example of the boat builders’ art. Hand- 
wrought—structurally sound—impressively seaworthy and handsomely 
fitted, each model presents an alluring picture of completeness to deftly 
serve your social and sporting needs afloat. Speeds up to 38 miles per hour 


with single or twin screw pcwer. . 


Cabin interiors luxuriously comfortable by day 
..Complete from ice chest to table silver for a 


snug sleeping apartments 


cruise of any length. Why not post yourself on Robinson design 


A cruising radius of 250 miles or more 


at night converted into 


—on the 


excellence of Robinson performance? Write for the illustrated catalog. 


ROBINSON MARINE 


CONSTRUCTION CO. 
BENTON HARBOR, MICH. 
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Several years ago the Philadelphian So- 
ciety got itself mixed up with the lurid cult 
of Buchmanism, which encourages its 
adherents, of both sexes, to achieve spirit- 
ual relief by blurting out their sex histories 
at weekend “house parties” (Time, Oct. 
18, 1926). This gave the society an un- 
savory reputation among many outsiders, 
To others it seemed ridiculous. Many an 
undergraduate and alumnus has spattered 
mud, flour, beer on the allegorically 
righteous bronze figure of the Christian 
Student, which stands across the road from 
Murray-Dodge Hall, small brownstone, 
neo-Gothic citadel of the society (Time, 
Dec. 2). Two facetious undergraduates 
once conducted a campaign for the presi- 
dency and vice présidency of the organi- 
zation which was so effective that it ended 
by unanimous consent in the office of 
genial Dean Christian Gauss. 

But while some have looked on the 
Philadelphian Society with horror, some 
with amusement, some with complete 
apathy, almost every Princetonian has re- 
garded it as weak. This judgment was 
echoed last week by the society itself. 
President Charles Stevens announced that 
next year it will lead only a nominal life, 
while a federation of studentry and faculty 
carries on its charitarian and other en- 
deavors. Many Princetonians discerned 
behind this movement the energetic figure 
of Rev. Robert Russell Wicks, Dean of 
the University Chapel, who arrived at 
Princeton two years ago from the Second 
Church (Congregationalist) of Holyoke, 
Mass., determined that Princeton’s reli- 
gious life should be enlightened, vital. In 
his remarks many found several clues 
as to what religiously-minded Princeton- 
ians conceive to be the university’s reli- 
gious need. 

Said he: “It is simply that all of us feel 
the need of a change. Like it or not, 
religion to a student is an intensely private 
affair and he hesitates to make public his 
inner attitudes. It is my private opinion 
that religious associations in college have 
not sufficiently recognized this normal re- 
ligious reticence on the part of the majority 
of men. Fellowship in the more personal 
and intimate phases of religious experience 
should be kept for private, congenial 
groups, where sincerity can be protected 
from publicity. . . . Many men in college 
today are ready to offer their help, but 
hesitate to do so through the Philadelphian 
Society because of the inherited prejudice 
against setting one’s self apart.” 
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Mellon Church 


In 1819 a Mrs. Barbara Negley of 
Pittsburgh erected there a tiny wooden 
edifice which was called the East Liberty 
Presbyterian Church. In 1848 her son-in- 
law Judge Thomas Mellon helped the same 
parish build a bigger wooden building, and 
in 1864 he contributed toward a two-story 
brick structure. In 1888 Judge Mellon had 
a share in the construction of the fourth 
East Liberty Presbyterian Church, a stone 
house of worship accommodating 1,600, 
which still exists. : 

President of its board of trustees 1s 
Judge Mellon’s son, James R. Mellon, 
Pittsburgh banker. A famed _ absentee 
member is his brother, Secretary of the 
Treasury Andrew William Mellon. Most 
active of East Liberty’s members is a0 
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now helps 
to make 
Better Machines 


Up the hill to the busy Westinghouse 


research laboratories in East Pittsburgh 
come engineers of a great industry ask- 
ing, “What shape shall we make these 
machine parts to get the greatest 
strength from our materials?” 


Light flashes on a snow-white screen. 
Outlines on the machine part appear. 
Then someone turns a loading screw 
and areas of color are seen changing 
their hues as the load on the test model 
increases. Black turns to gray, gray to 
yellow, yellow to red, brown, green and 
soon. In this manner the machine part 
appears in colors of a laboratory rain- 
bow that tells its own story for keen 
eyes to read —a well-directed ray of light 
discloses where the heaviest stresses are. 

“Photo-elastic tests” the engineers 
call them. And from tests like these 
slight changes in shape give vast gains 
in strength without added material. 
Sometimes even less material actually 
gives greater strength. A laboratory 
rainbow does what the most elaborate 
calculations could not do. 


TIME 


These tests are but one instance of 
the methods by which Westinghouse 
research is engaged in finding new ways 
to help dollars in industry, in business, 
in homes, obtain larger returns for those 
who spend them. In finding new facts, 
and new ways to use old facts for new 
gain, Westinghouse serves the modern 
electrical age in which you live. 


ELECTRIC POWER BUILDS BUYING POWER 


Westinghouse 


AINBOW 


— 
Westinghouse 
Electrification 


: Wiring = 
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*Mellow beauty of rare cabinetwork... 
melody of deep-toned chimes...and 


the accuracy of modern electric time 





Tuere are certain things about which a real home revolves. The master crafts- 


men of Colonial America knew it. And for those homes most worthy of-the name, 
they created sturdy, venerable grandfather’s clocks . . . marking the hours ... 


showing the phases of the moon .. . filling the house with music and content. @ 
For the homes of today, Revere has created floor clocks no whit less fine — with 
accuracy entailed by Rich cabinet- 
Elaborately etched and inlaid dials. Full- 
Or a ship’s bell strike. 
e@ And fit complement to the artistry of these cases is the precision of the 
Telechron Master Clock in your 


the greater convenience and modern life. 
work. Distinguished period designs. 
toned Westminster, Canterbury, or Whittington chimes. 
Telechron motor inside. Synchronized with the 
power house, it delivers accurate time, once you've plugged in the clock and set 
the hands. @ Illustrated above is 


Hanover, a Revere is the 


No winding, oiling, cleaning or regulating. 
Clock of 


Honduras mahogany. 8714” 


authentic Colonial design. Its case finest 


high, with Westminster chimes, it is priced at 
$375. @ There are many other Revere Clocks, ranging in price from $40 to 
$1200. Write illustrated booklet, “Observatory Address 
Revere Clock Company, 402 McMillan Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


The Warren Telechron Co., of Ashland, Mass., 


non-striking clocks at prices up to $55. 


/ 2 


for our free Time.” 


manufactures a full line of 


CVCETE 


with Telechron electric motors 
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other brother, Richard Beatty Mellon. 
president of the Mellon National Bank 
of Pittsburgh. 

Brother Richard earned the right to be 
called “most active” last week when he 
donated an unlimited sum, which his fel- 
low parishioners estimated would amount 
perhaps to $3,000,000, for the purpose of 
razing the present East Liberty Church 
and building a fifth, vastly more impres- 
sive fane. Richard B. Mellon let it be 
known that he wished the projected church 
to have a longer life than its predecessors: 
he intended that it should be equipped 
with recreation rooms, athletic plants, 














Blank-Stoller 
RICHARD BEATTY MELLON 
He wants his church to last. 


cinema apparatus, every churchgoers’ con- 
venience which has ever been devised or 
thought of, so that even after a century 
its congregation will still be able to call 
the Mellon church “modern.” But Brother 
Richard had no such advanced ideas about 
the architecture. He selected famed 
Architect Ralph Adams Cram of Boston, 
inveterate, pious, scholarly Gothicist, 
whose very name on a contract insures 
his clients of meticulous, medieval crafts- 
manship (Princeton University Chapel, 
Manhattan’s Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine ). 


Onward Roman Catholics 

Factually fat was the 1,470-page Official 
Catholic Directory for 1930, published last 
week, Among its most significant facts: 

There are 20,203,702 Roman Catholics. 
in the U. S., including Hawaii and Alaska. 
This indicates that last year the Church 
acquired, by conversion or birth, 90,944 
new members (of whom 38,232 were con- 
verts). 

U. S. Catholicism has four Cardinals, 
twelve Archbishops, 102 Bishops, 26,925 
priests, 12,413 parishes, 5,753 mission 
churches, 135 theological seminaries (with 
16,300 students). There are 7,225 free 
parochial schools (with 2,248,571 stu- 
dents), 329 orphanages (with 51,523 
orphans), 624 hospitals (100,000 patients 
daily), 142 homes for the aged. New 
parishes established in the last year: 127. 
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MY PLATFORM IS STEEL - MY CREED 1S PROGRESS 


aA 


TIME 


rt am ARC WELDING — 


to the noisy riveter, 
Wy | say 


7 QUIET!” 


HERE is a better way—a 
quieter way to join steel to 
steel. Arc welding silently fuses member into 
member, making an entire framework of one- 
piece steel construction. Riveting with its deaf- 


ening din must give way to progress —for with 


arc welding a stronger, stiffer structure is obtained. 


Wherever riveting is now employed, there arc 


welding can be used — with increasing efficiency 


as this method is employed. In shop and field arc 


welding simplifies fabrication—fewer members are 


required — layout and punching 
are reduced to the minimum... 
There is a saving of material—a 
saving of operations. 


No longer can you afford to ignore. 
the rapid trend toward arc weld- 
ing. It is the tried and proved 
successor of riveting in hundreds 
of applications. You owe it to 
your business to become familiar 
with the possibilities arc welding 
offers. The sponsors of arc weld- 
ing will supply specific information. 


) 


| am 


ARC WELDING 


my sponsors are 


NORTHWESTERN MFG. COMPANY 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

UNA WELDING & BONDING COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio 

WILSON WELDER & METALS COMPANY 
Hoboken, N. J. 

GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Schenectady, N. Y. 

WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MFG. CO. 
East Pittsburgh, Po. 

LINCOLN ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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rowth of a public utility 


depends on its success in serving 


the public » » » » » 


STONE & WEBSTER 
SERVICE CORPORATION 
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SCIENCE 








Trotting Astronomers 

Globe trotting astronomers will this 
week congregate in the western U. S. to 
view a solar eclipse the totality of which 
will pass in a half-mile band over Cali- 
fornia, northwestern Nevada, southeastern 
Oregon, central Idaho and Montana on 
April 28. The eclipse will be partial over 
the rest of the U. S. 

Next stop for astronomers seeking total 
solar eclipses: “Tin Can Island” on Oct. 
21. This island, Niuafou, one of the Tonga 
group, is so called because mail is thrown 
from passing steamers in tin cans which 
native swimmers gather up. Since “Tin 
Can Island” is located in the South Pacific 
volcano belt near Fiji and Samoa, the 
astronomers may expect their instruments 
to be shaken by temblors which jostle the 
island almost daily. 


o— 


Two Times? 

Great have been the liberties taken with 
Time, which, until recently, man _ con- 
sidered invulnerable. Earliest metaphysical 
concepts held Time as an_ invariable 
quantity which Newton expressed as a 
flow from past to future. Smart, however, 
was Newton not to base any of his laws 
on this. 

First to make any strong assault was 
Germany’s Hermann Minkowski (1864- 
1909), who stated that Time is a dimen- 
sion. Following him came Germany’s Al- 
bert Einstein with his relativity laws. 
England’s Arthur Stanley Eddington in 
The Nature of the Physical World told 
man that his reckoning of Time was mis- 
leading; that the age of man could not be 
accurately determined by the time given 
by the Astronomer Royal. Two individ- 
uals, he said, one firmly rooted to the 
earth, the other skipping from planet to 
planet, would: not age at the same rate. 
While the static man was passing through 
70 years of the Astronomer Royal's time 
the other, provided he traveled sufficiently 
fast, would, during the same period, have 
need for only 365 dinners, luncheons, 
breakfasts, the same number of eight-hour 
rest periods, and would to all appearances 
age but one year. 

Thus physicists delving into regions for- 
bidden to most individuals have brought 
back new concepts. Latest concept, an- 
nounced last week: Time is not a one-way 
flow, running from past to future, but a 
two-way quantity running in both direc- 
tions. 

This theory was advanced by Dr. Gilbert 
Newton Lewis, University of Californias 
famed chemist and physicist. For this and 
other work he was presented in Manhattan 
last week with the annual gold medal of 
the Society of Arts & Sciences and will, 
it was predicted, receive the 1930 Nobel 
Prize. F 

Dr. Lewis said that without contradict- 
ing any fundamental physical or chemical 
laws Time could be considered as moving 
from future to past as well as in the more 
accepted path. Almost inseparable from 
Time is Causality (cause & effect). 

If Time is to be made symmetrical (tw0- 
directional), Causality must also become 
symmetrical; thus effect may precede 
cause. 
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The Lewis reasoning: “In the dawn of 
civilization every happening was accounted 
for by analogies to human purpose and its 
later fulfillment. Thus Cause and Effect 
were regarded as a generalized purpose and 
fulfillment, purpose always coming first. 
Many of our scientific ideas, such as force 
and energy, are relics of that age... . 

“From these sciences [chemistry, phys- 
ics] we cannot banish one-way Time with- 
out also banishing one-way Causality. If 
we think of the present as pushed into 
existence by the past, we must, in equal 
measure, think of it as pulled into 
existence by the future. Causality, thus 
rendered symmetrical, gains rather than 
loses significance.” 

In support of Two-Way Time Dr. Lewis 
suggested that a motion picture of the uni- 
verse could as well be run backward as 
forward, would defy no laws. Accepting 
two-way Causality it is possible to con- 
ceive that events which will happen to- 
morrow might have influenced Caesar to 
cross the Rubicon. 

Further supporting evidence suggested 
was the fact that the famed second law of 
thermodynamics (which states that man’s 
universe is gradually running down as its 
energy is dissipated, will eventually be 
lifeless and inert) has come to be frowned 
upon. It has been brought out (by Dr. 





TIME 


Robert A. Millikan, receiver of last year’s 
Arts & Sciences medal) that the earth is 
constantly being reactivated, perpetuated 
with cosmic rays. Thus considering the 
earth as a physio-chemical system which 
has assumed a definite arrangement it is 
reasonable to conclude that eventually the 
same arrangement current today will re- 
peat itself. In years too vast in number 
to be expressed, Washington may be ex- 
pected again to lead a ragged army, Christ 
to be crucified, President Hoover to pitch 
the season’s first baseball. 

Old theories held that as light energy 
went out it was dissipated in space, the 
diffusion being so complete that any re- 
versal of Time would be ludicrous. The 
Quantum Theory brought out that light is 
not dissipated but deposits whole energy 
from one atom on another atom. This, 
said Dr. Lewis, is a ‘process symmetrical 
with past and future. 

Proceeding through the whole of phys- 
ics he stated that the concept of one-way 
Time and one-way Causality has been 
called to the support of theories which 
have since broken down. Only theories 
which have depended on a symmetrical 
Time have stood. 

The concept that Time is not a one- 
directional quantity was touched upon by 
Playwright John Balderston in Berkeley 








MOTHER 


IS MILES AWAY 


Telegraph Flowers Today 
This safe TTD way 


If you were home you would bring flowers 
to her. But miles don’t matter. She can 
have your flowers just the same. Telegraph 


them! 


Visit a florist displaying the Winged 
Mercury. He will telegraph your order to 
a fellow member of the F. T. D. who is 
under bond to make delivery exactly as 
though he had taken the order direct. 










Mother's Day 
May 11th 


On this day set aside in 
Mothers honor, express 
your tender thoughts with 
fragrant flowers. Let them 
whisper that she is in your 
mind—and in your heart. 
A local F. T. D. florist will 
foliow your instructions 
explicitly. 


SPONSORED BY THE FLORIST TELEGRAPH DELIVERY ASSOCIATION 
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Square, now running in Manhattan. Says 
one character: “Suppose you are in a boat 
sailing down a winding stream. You watch 
the banks as they pass you. You went 
by a grove of, maple trees upstream. But 
you can’t see them now, so you saw them 
in the past, didn’t you? You're watching 
a field of clover now. It’s before your 
eyes at this moment, in the present. But 
you don’t know yet what’s around the bend 
in the stream there ahead of you. . . you 
can’t see them until the future. ... But 
I’m in the sky above you in a plane. I can 
see all at once the trees . . . the field of 
clover and what’s waiting for you, around 
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International 


Dr. GILBERT NEWTON LEWIS 


Tomorrow, he thinks, pulls yesterday. 


the bend ahead! .. So the past, present 
and future of the man in the boat are all 
one to the man in the plane. Doesn’t that 
show how all Time must really be one? 
Real Time ... is nothing but an idea 
of the mind... .” 

Interesting will be comments on this rev- 
olutionary theory which will doubtless 
come from Albert Einstein. The Lewis 
theory, if accepted, will upset Einstein's 
principle of relativity which is based on an 
active past pushing events into a passive 
future, takes no account of a reversal of 
the process. 

Dr. Lewis, 54, was ill in Berkeley, Calif. 
where he heads the College of Chemistry 
at the University of California; was unable 
to read his paper before the Society in 
New York, to receive his medal in person. 
Able to receive his was Dr. James Mc- 
Keen Cattell of Science Press, who was 
granted another annual gold medal, for 
distinguished work in psychology. 


o 








Long Island Palms? 

Noticed by Capt. Sir Arthur Henry 
Rostron of S. S. Berengaria upon ap- 
proaching Manhattan last week: that the 
Gulf Stream was flowing nearer shore than 
he had ever seen it in 40 years of seafaring 
Deduced by Capt. Rostron: this shift 1s 
responsible for Manhattan’s milder wit- 
ters, heavier fogs. Predicted by Capt. 
Rostron: if the Stream’s shift continues 
many more years, a climate for Manhattan 
like Bermuda’s, “palm trees on Long Is 
land.” 
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DO YOU 
SMOKE 


WHEN YOUR 


HANDS ARE 
TIED? 


¢«-¢ KEEP 
MOUTH-HAPPY 


WITH $PUD’S 
COOLER SMOKE! 


When there’s nothing you can do about 
things but sit and wait . .. do you pass the 
time by lighting cigarettes? That’s when 
you should introduce yourself to Spud... 
to a cigarette that keeps you continually 
mouth-happy ... even if it’s the last Spud 
of a 2-pack session! You’ll soon find how 
16% cooler smoke heightens your enjoy- 
ment of Spud’s full tobacco flavor ... how 


your tobacco senses always respond to 
Spud’s selected leaf and blend. Then, 


you'll know why smokers from coast to 
coast are calling Spud the great, new free- 
dom in old-fashioned tobacco enjoyment. 


At better stands, 20 for 20c. The Axton- 
Fisher Tobacco Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky. & 


MENTHOL-COOLED $ Pp Ul D CIGARETTES 


“SMOKE 16° COOLER BY TEST™”...a 
little book telling how Spud’s greater 
coolness was proved scientifically and what 


JUDGE SPUD...Not by first puff, but 
by first pack. Surprise soon forgotten 
+ « « continued coolness heightens 


enjoyment of full tobacco flavor. it means to you...sent gladly on request. 







































hen the jury’s 
picked, will they 
be picking on 


you? 










Jury awards run high! The 





A tna Combination Automobile 
Policy offers the most compre- 
hensive protection ever offered 


to motorists, plus the complete 







coast-to-coast service of the 
great Aitna family — 20,000 
agents from Maine to California. 
The £tna Agent in your 
community is a man worth 
knowing. Look him up! 
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The tna Life Group consists of the 

“Etna Life Insurance Company + The 

Altna Casualty and Surety Company + 

The Automobile Insurance Company r 

The Standard Fire Insurance Company 
of Hartford, Connecticut 
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Armor & Fish Man 


Though it is a well-established sport of 
the irreverent to poke fun at the policies 
and the purchases of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art’s painting department, 
there is one branch of the Metropolitan 
that needs to apologize to no one—the 
Department of Arms & Armor. Today the 
Metropolitan is fourth in importance in 
the world’s armories. Ranking just after 
Vienna, Paris and Madrid it can elevate 
its ventail at Milan and the Tower of 
London. Last week the trustees of the 
Metropolitan unveiled a bronze tablet de- 
signed by Sculptor Daniel Chester French 
and dedicated a hall of armor to the mem- 
ory of the man who, by giving the hall, 
made the Metropolitan armorially fourth 
—the late Bashford Dean, Curator of 
Arms & Armor at the Metropolitan from 
[912 to 1927. 

Bashford Dean was born in New York 
in 1867, Scion of frugal Dutch and Eng- 
lish ancestors who had lived in the vicinity 
of Riverdale-on-the-Hudson since the 17th 
Century, it was his good fortune never to 
want for money. His wealth was lucky for 
him, for no one has ever yet made a for- 
tune from either of Bashford Dean’s 
hobbies, ichthyology or armor. 

As soon as he was big enough to turn 
the pinion wheels of a microscope, small 
and studious Bashford Dean began to 
study natural history. His interest in armor 
also began early. When he was six years 
old he visited the home of one Carlton 
Gates in Yonkers, stood for half an hour 
in rapt contemplation of a beautiful Max- 
imilian helmet. Four years later Carlton 
Gates died, his effects were sold at auction. 
Ten-year-old Bashford Dean insisted on 
being taken to the auction, was heart- 
broken when the cherished helmet went 
for more money than he could afford. 
Clutched in his small and studious fists he 
did carry away from that sale two en- 
graved daggers which became the nucleus 
of the Dean armor collection. It was 
typical of him that to the day of his death 
he never lost hope of finding the Gates 
helmet again, sometime, somewhere. 

At the College of the City of New York 
and Columbia University he temporarily 
forsook the trappings of war to concentrate 
on fish. In 1886 he became a Tutor of 
Natural History, in 1896 Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Zodlogy. In 1890 he won his 
Ph.D. with a thesis: Pineal Fontanelle of 
Placaderm and Catfish, His interest in fish 
and his interest in armor remained paral- 
lel. In 1903 he was appointed Curator of 
Fishes & Reptiles at the Museum of Nat- 
ural History. In 1906 he became Honor- 
ary Curator (without salary) of Arms & 
Armor at the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. Almost the same time that he was 
obtaining the invaluable Riggs collection 
of armor for the Metropolitan, he was 
publishing through the Natural History 
Museum his magnum opus, a stupendous, 
three-volume Bibliography of Fishes. 

In 1912 the trustees of the Metropolitan 
persuaded him to accept a salary’ for his 
work as curator of armor, but until his 
retirement in 1927 he made it a point of 
honor to present the museum every year 
with a piece of armor, a sword, or a helmet 


no 2. 





nearly as valuable as his total stipend. In 
20 years he visited every important armory 
in the world, scoured every quarter of the 
globe for ancient weapons. 

Almost as soon as War was declared, the 
War Department called for thin, small, 
dyspeptic Dr. Bashford Dean, made him 
a major, sent him to France to design 
body armor for U.S. troops. In France he 














THE LATE BASHFORD DEAN 


. knew also of the pineal fontanelle. 


slightly modified the saucer-shaped Brit- 
ish’ trench helmet for U. S. use, then stood 
—a short, firm-jawed St. Sebastian in a 
suit of Dean’s Body Armor, Light (9 lbs.) 
—while officers 10 ft. away fired automatic 
pistols at him. Dean’s Body Armor, Heavy, 
withstood rifle fire at 50 yards, and though 
unwieldy was adopted by U. S. aviators. 

Never robust, he died at Battle Creek 
Sanitarium in 1928. Apart from the pano- 
plies which he bought, borrowed, persuaded 
art patrons to give to the Metropolitan, 
he left in his Riverdale home one of the 
three finest private collections of armor in 
the world, a collection appraised at over 
$650,000. The cream of this collection 
appeared last week in the Metropolitan's 
Bashford Dean Memorial Hall. 

Bashford Dean had an Italian bravo’s 
love of fine armor. He felt that a suit o! 
armor on a museum rack is as dead as a 
fish’s skeleton. Fine armor is meant to be 
worn. Its beauty is not alone in the lines 
of the steel, the delicacy of the engraving, 
but in the play of light on the moving 
body, the way pauldron and cuisse move 
with the wearer. Several years ago he took 
motion pictures of museum attendants 
walking, riding, fighting in some of the 
museum’s most valuable suits. This is now 
the most popular film the Metropolitan 
owns. Many times he begged the museum 
authorities to set aside certain days on 
which the public could see men-at-arms 
walking about the museum floor. Children 
in Riverdale loved him for the cool after- 
noons when he would dress himself in 60 
Ibs. of 17th Century harness and stride 
about the lawns of his Riverdale home tor 
their benefit. 
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TRAVELS TO THE 


Build a 
FACTORY 


hese engineers 
have done it / 


T WAS no easy task to bring the ad- 

vantages of electric power to the men 
aboard ships... particularly those aboard 
battleships. No factory service, anywhere, 
ever demanded so much of Motors... or 
of Motor Control! 

In no factory is space at such a premiuin 
asin a battleship. Huge engines, and their 
fuel, scores of motors and their control 
apparatus must be condensed within a 
ship... condensed, but never crowded. In 
no factory is Motor Control subject to 
conditions even comparable to the shocks 
of battle in the turret of a warship... or 
to the pitch and roll of a vessel on a stormy 
sea. In few factories must Motor Control 
combat such corrosive agents as powder 
fumes and salt spray. Certainly Motor 
Control which operates unfailingly under 
such conditions proves well the skill of 
its builders. 

For over aquarter century Cutler- 
Hammer Engineers have excelled in the 
difficult field of Marine Motor Control. 


TIME 


And in so doing, they have learned econ- 
omies of space and methods of securing 
dependability under any and all con- 
ditions . . . knowledge not to be gained 
elsewhere. In other industries, too, 
Cutler-Hammer Engineers have had ex- 
perience unique in the lessons taught. 
Habitually the unusual and difficult prob- 
lems of Motor Control are brought to 
Cutler-Hammer, so, at one time or 
another, Cutler-Hammer Engineers have 
met every Motor Control problem arising 
in every industry. 

Such is the diversified experience be- 
hind Cutler-Hammer .. . the experience 
which explains the advanced engineering 
incorporated in Cutler-Hammer standard- 
ized Motor Control... the features which 
protect motors, men and equipment, 
which permit greater savings of steps, 
time, and space. In short, the features 


_CUTLER. 


PROVING GROUNDS OF CUTLER-HAMMER EXPERIENCE 


which assure full utilization of electric 
power wherever motors serve. And it is 
because of these features that Cutler- 
Hammer standardized Motor Control is 
incorporated by alert machine builders 
in their motor-driven machines . . . rec- 
ommended by far-sighted motor manu- 
facturers for use with the motors they 


build . . . and carried by reliable whole- 
salers of electrical goods. 


CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc. 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Electric Control Apparatus 
1213 St. Paul Avenue MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


The Final Result 
of This Pioneering 


Cutler- Hammer standard- 
ized Motor Control has fea- 
tures which only pioneer 
engineering could produce 
—features which only ex- 
perience covering all prob- 
lems of electric motor appli- 
cation could perfect. Tus, 
Cutler- Hammer “ready- 
to-use”’ equipment meets 
every common requtrement 
with reserve to spare—pro- 
vides for all usual motor 
applications the same supe- 
rior performance, safetyand 
economy for which Cutler- 
Hammer specially engi 
neered Motor Control has 
been outstanding through- 
out three decades of Indus- 
try’s electrification. 


AMMER _ 


ee 
She Control Equipment Good Electric Motors Deserve 
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' ee “Names make news.” Last week the 
at following names made the following news: 
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Harry Frank Guggenheim, air. 
minded U. S. Ambassador to Cuba, flew 
his own plane back to Havana from Wash- 
ington. 








Her Royal Highness Elizabeth Duch- 
ess of York, sole daughter-in-law of 
George V, King & Emperor, mother of 
“P’incess Lilybet” (so'e grandd ughter), 
cancelled all her summer engagements, If 
male, her next infant will be third in suc- 
cession to Britain’s throne. 
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John Quillin Tilson Jr. of New 
Haven, Conn., Yale freshman, son of the 
Republican floorleader of the U. S. House 
of Representatives, was elected to the 
editorial board of the Yale Daily News. 








Editrix Natalie Sumner Lincoln, of 
the D. A. R. Magazine, rummaging 
through old family letters, found an en- 
velope upon which was affixed an 1845 
“provisional issue by postmasters” stamp. 
Estimated value: $10,000. 
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. | Mischa Elman, violinist, sued Florenz 
Ys + | Ziegfeld, producer, for release of the 
/ rights to publish Soldiers of Fortune, an 


operetta written by Elman in 1920 under a 
ON D PAP E RVAL| | ES $100,000 contract with Mr. Ziegfeld. 


H r ag wot f I laj h , pt Efrem Zimbalist, famed violinist, was 
ow do you select bond paper tor it explains the economies Of using One | cued by George Smith, Los Angeles fiddle 


use in your business? How do you de- bond paper throughout er’ business—of | dealer, who said that Violinist Zimbalist 


termine which paper offers the best selecting an “‘all-purpose’ bond that’s | haq paid him but $2,000 of an $8,000 debt 
high enough in quality for letterheads— 
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all-around value on a ‘price vs. per- . —the price of two instruments. Counsel 
formance’’ basis? and low enough in cost for office forms | for Violinist Zimbalist contended that one 
Of course, your printer is your first guide and . meee dl mailings. of the violins, listed as a 1717 Stradiva- 
he knows paper values thoroughly. Send for this book today—use it to test | rius, was spurious, that the maestro had £ 
But you should also have the Hollings- Hollingsworth Basic Bond against your | been cozened, 
worth & Whitney book ae! aa ot present paper orany other. ; : 
pictured above—‘Bond AS DEPENDABLE AS || -his outstanding ‘‘all- Frieda Hempel, Inc., cosmetic con- ) 
Paper Values,and Howto ‘|| THE HOUSE BEHIND IT purpose” bond—made by cern, of which the famed opera singer 1s 
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HE WHITE FIREMAN is used in this advertising 

to symbolize loss-prevention engineering service — 
a nation-wide service, supported by insurance companies, 
having for its purpose the reduction of loss-hazards. Its 
work comprises consultation on proposed structures, 
inspection of property, testing of materials and equip- 
ment, and many other kinds of technical assistance. This 
Service may be secured through responsible insurance 
agents or brokers. Ask your North America Agent. 


North America Agents are listed in Bell Classi- 
fied Telephone Directories under the heading 
INSURANCE CO. OF NORTH AMERICA” 


Insurance Company of 
North America 


PHILADELPHIA 


The Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Company — Founded 1792 


and its affiliated companies write practically every form of insurance except life 
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300,000 MILES: - 
and nothing but OIL 


TWENTY PHILADELPHIA BUSES have been equipped with 
a new invention which enables them to burn cheap fuel oil instead 
of gasoline. Without loss of power—but at a considerable saving in 
money — these buses have run 300,000 miles over steep, hilly roads. 


J.A.QUEENY, vice-president of the Phila- 
delphia transit company, is shown examin- 
ing. the new invention with which 600 of the 
company’s interurban buses will be 
equipped. The device consists of a series of 
thin metal plates heated by the exhaust. 
The oil, drawn through the carburetor passes 
over the surface of the plates where it is 
converted into a dry gas before reaching the 
cylinders. This invention was fully described, 
of course, in Popular Science Monthly. 


ENGINEERS - - EXECUTIVES 


45% of the 350,000 readers of Popular Sci- 
ence Monthly are engineers, executives, 
professional men, architects ... A major- 
ity of the remainder are superintendents, 
machinists, garagemen, electricians, fore- 
men... All are interested in things 
mechanical. They’re the men who make 
the wheels of industry go round—often the 


controlling factor in the purchase of better 
products for business or personal use. Pp @) P i | i A R 
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over steep, hilly roads 
in the GAS TANKS! 


€ 


C. S. Polson of the Polson Lumber Company 
wanted to know more about this New J/dea; he 


wrote to Popular Science Monthly for FACTS 


C. S. Pouson is a wide-awake business man. All of these readers are interested in FACTS 


He has to be! His Lumber and Shingle Com- 
pany in Hoquiam, Washington, does an annual 
business of over $3,000,000. He must be con- 
stantly on the alert to increase efficiency, cut 
down operating expenses. 

One of the problems in his business is the 
cost of transportation by truck. Gasoline... 
many executives in many 


there’s an item 


businesses would like to save on. 

Can this lumberman in Washington learn 
anything from the experiments of a bus com- 
pany in Philadelphia 3,000 miles away? 

Of course—as an executive interested in the 
production end of industry—Mr. Polson is a 
regular reader of Popular Science Monthly. It 
was in this magazine that he first saw the news 
of the Philadelphia transit company—how it 
was equipping 600 of its interurban buses to 


burn cheap fuel oil instead of gasoline. 


Here perhaps was the solution for his own 


relating to the production end of industry. 
They’re eager for new ideas, new methods 
which may be applicable to their own businesses. 


Advertisers testify to amazing results from 
Popular Science Monthly. If you havea product 
whose worth may be demonstrated — whose 
superiority you believe rests upon a firm basis 
of FACTS—advertise it in Popular Science 


Monthly! 


Every year hundreds of letters from men 
such as Mr. Polson attest the confidence and 
interest of the large and special audience Popular 
Science Monthly commands. 


Mr. Coolidge Commends 
$10,000.00 Annual Award 


January 6, 1930 


Popular Science Monthly, 


Gentlemen: 


Your letter announcing a ten 

thousand dollar annual award for 

the most valuable achievement in science has been 

received. I note the very distinguished committee that 

has been chosen to administer this fund and I feel sure 

it will result in a very fine public service. 

I wish to express my commendation of your efforts 

and my best wishes for your complete success. 


problem! . . . He wrote to Popular Science 
Monthly asking for further FACTS—which 
were gladly furnished him. 


Scientist and layman alike look to 


Popular Science Monthly for FACTS 


ry . . . 

rhis increasing tendency to regard Popular 
Science Monthly as a scientific authority is 
shared by some 350,000 readers every month. 


SCIENCE 


Cordially yours, 


(Signed) CALVIN CooLiDGE 


MONTHLY 
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CINEMA 


The New Pictures 


Young Man of Manhattan (Para- 
mount). In reviewing this picture, the 
august New York Times said: “Norman 
Foster, as Toby McLean, gives an honest 
and restrained interpretation of a sports- 
writer for a metropolitan daily newspaper. 

. .”’ Whether the Times meant to be 
sarcastic or complimentary to Norman 
Foster, it was certainly not flattering to 
metropolitan sportswriters. By current 
Hollywood standards, the more or less 
chronic inebriation of Toby McLean is 
truly restrained; by the standards of actu- 
ality, contrary to all accepted belief, it 
is somewhat less so. But so far as actuality 
goes, Foster on the screen has an inesti- 
mable advantage over the character in 
Katharine Brush’s best seller: he is flesh 
& blood; and so, with more decorative 
effect, is Claudette Colbert as the heroine. 
Their easy, natural playing brings the 
brittle characters to life, gets the most out 
of the glib, skillful, and rather shallow little 
story about a newsman who quarrelled 
with his wife because she made him feel 
inferior and made up with her when he 


100 
MILLION DOLLAR 


EARNINGS 


Associated Gas and Electric 
System 1929 gross earnings 
were $103,556,864, an in- 
crease of 10.6% over 1928. 


Steadily, inevitably, de- 
mands for electric and gas 


service grow. 
The $1.60 Interest Bearing 
Allotment Certificates of the 


Company, priced at $27,yield 
about 6%. 


Send for Circular D56 


Public Utility Investing Corp. 


61 Broadway New York City 


may be rented for a nominal 

fee. Members throughout the 

United States have access to a 

large collection of rare, scarce, 

out-of-print, strange and 

curious books; limited, 

privately-printed editions, 

unabridged translations and extraordinary new 

books. Please state occupation or profession when 
writing for information and lists. 


Esoterika Biblion Society 
45 West 45th Street, Dep’t J -6 New York City 


found he could stand on his own legs. 
Silliest shot: Claudette Colbert going blind 
after drinking some liquor intended for 
sportswriter consumption. 

Claudette Colbert (née Chauchoin) was 
born in Paris in 1905. Her French parents, 
after financial reverses, migrated to Man- 
hattan when she was seven years old. She 
was studying painting when a friend gave 
her three lines to say in a play called The 
Wild Westcotts: “It was a lovely party. 

It must be wonderful to get married. 
. . . Won’t someone get me a sandwich?” 
She got bigger jobs quickly, went on the 
road for a while. After rehearsing for an 
hour, she stepped into the leading part in 
High Stakes (1925). As Lou in The Barker, 
she won fame, a cinema contract and a 





Paramount Pictures 


CLAUDETTE COLBERT 
. impervious to potatoes & éclairs. 


husband (Norman Foster). Her first pic- 
ture, For the Love of Mike (silent), did 
not please her; she gave up the idea of a 
cinema career until talking pictures came 
in. Cast with Maurice Chevalier in The 
Big Pond (not yet released), she taught 
him one word of U. S. slang per day, ex- 
plaining what it meant in French. Her 
mother, who lives with her, thinks she will 
great as Sarah Bernhardt. Miss 
Colbert eats potatoes and éclairs without 
effect on her figure (103 Ib.), never col- 
lects press notices, seldom socializes, has 
not danced with anyone except her hus- 
band since her marriage. She enjoys read- 
ing Rostand, Conrad and Ferber; she at- 
tends the theatre six nights a week when 
she is not working. 


be as 


o-— 


Bride 68 (Tobis). With dialog part 
English and part German, injected at inter- 
vals, usually with the effect of interrupting 
rather than heightening the rapid, graphic 
flow of visual imagery, this picture deals 
with men and women in Australia during 
the gold rush. The men worked in a harsh 
country, with a fever that made the values 
of normal life as remote as the riches of 
hallucination driving them on. The women 
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came to join them, an adventurous ship- 
load of outcasts, each numbered and 
assigned in lottery to waiting pioneers. One 
of the women dies coming over, and the 
man, a telegraph operator, originally 
assigned to Bride 68, gets left in the new 
draw. The picture is a study of what this 
does to Telegrapher Conrad Veidt, whose 
ability to interpret the effect of mental 
sickness on human behavior surpasses even 
that of famed Alexander Moissi (True, 
Jan. 6). Veidt plays the part slowly, subtly, 
compellingly, lifting a superior program 
picture into authentic tragedy. Best shot: 
413 dainty ladies, in costumes of the ’gos, 
on their way to hidden destinies. 

The Benson Murder Case (Para- 
mount). This was the first mystery story 
S. S. Van Dine ever wrote. It is also the 
least interesting, an approach—none too 
assured—toward the method he developed 
in his later books. Paramount hack writers 
have made it better on the whole with the 
changes they introduce. Benson, who gets 
murdered, is a stockbroker. He has ruined 
several of his customers by selling them 
out in a market slump and each of the 
ruined traders has some other, private, 
reason for killing him. One evening they 
all meet at Benson’s place in the country, 
where Detective Philo Vance is also a 
guest. Benson is killed and his murder 
later detected. William Powell, who ha; 
been Philo Vance twice before, plays him 
again with ease and conviction. Best shot: 
Benson’s corpse tumbling down the stairs. 


Montana Moon (Metr o-Goldwyn- 
Mayer). Equipped with dull and naively 
vulgar dialog Montana Moon is a retake, 
admirably photographed, of the sort of pic- 
ture that was known as a “superfeature” 
in the days when all pictures were westerns 
and when anything was a superfeature that 
contained more than a straight western 
story. The novelty is the introduction into 
ranch life of Joan Crawford, a girl addicted 
to the incautious pleasures and frail moral 
standards of the East. She marries a cow- 
boy, repents, is on her way back to New 
York when her train is held up by cow- 
punchers masquerading as bandits. Find- 
ing that the man with a black handkerchiei 
over his face who carries her off is her hus- 
band, she experiences a change of heart. 
Composer Nacio Herb Brown has con- 
tributed songs that are chilly parlor phan- 
toms of real cowboy melodies. Cliff 
Edwards does a little singing. Best shots: 
Miss Crawford’s camel’s hair coat, her 
jodhpurs. 

Cock o’ the Walk (Sono-Art). Only 
the most skillful playing could have given 
a credible air to this complicated and 
artificial story. It was written by Arturo 
Mom, motion picture reviewer of La 
Nacion of Buenos Aires, who apparently 
compiled it by pasting up some of his old 
notices. He includes a jail-break, an at- 
tempted suicide, a marriage triangle, 
race-with-death in fast cars along a head- 
land. The one real and potentially effectiv: 
suggestion of the picture—the relations 
between an egotistic young musician and 
the waif he has married for commercial 
reasons—is spoiled by Joseph Schildkraut’ 
familiar affectations, his habit of speaking 
lines of conversation as though he were 
reciting a Macaulay essay. Silliest shot: 
the champagne party in the local cabaret. 
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Have you ever worn a flying suit? SPORTS - EY E WVEEW sand flattering, and fashionable, that 
Among the fascinating new ones OF FASH ION one can think only of the short 


shown by Marshall Field & Company French word for smartness to describe it, 


Vv Vv Vv 


is the cleverest little invention you ever . 
All the different, delightful clothes to fly, drive, 


saw... as feminine as curls, but much less 


bother. Nothing so adorable should be 


ride, swim, play tennis, sail, golf, shoot, ski, or 


skate in are exceptionally well represented in the 


ll d 3 oe «,? . : . 
calle efficient, but it’s admirably fitted for its pn Mound Reem Hen, wm & dense 


purpose. Thus it expresses perfectly the bright, 
modern spirit of every costume in the new Sports % 


plete selection of those charming necessities, “spec- 


tator” frocks and ensembles. You are invited to 


Apparel Room at Field’s. Each is so exactly right, “- e visit this tremendously enlarged section at Field’s, 


y 
MARSHALL FIELD 


AND COMPANY 


RETAGR >) ©’ CHICAGO 
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When the Watchman 
Carries 
His Conscience 





Some employers are inclined to trust to 
a watchman’s conscience to keep him 
awake during his hours of duty. They 
forget that watchmen are human, and 
that one of the most human, the most 
basic of desires is the desire to sleep. 


A Detex Watchman’s Clock is the best 


conscience a watchman can carry. He 
knows that the record on the dial cannot 
be altered or explained away. 


Detex Watchman’s Clocks are accurate, 
strongly built and completely tamper- 
proof. The most ingenious watchman 
cannot “beat” them. 


Send the coupon below for the Patrol Booklet 


DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 
4167 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

35 Beach St., Boston 88 Varick St., N.Y. 
Room 800, 122 Marietta St., Atlanta 
Manufacturing 
NEWMAN ~; ALERT - PATROL 
ECO WATCHMAN’S CLOCKS 


Approved by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., 
and the Factory Mutuals Laboratory 


DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORP. 


4167 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Send me information on Detex Watchman’s Clocks 


Name 


Address = epee ee 


City - - enna api eienee i State---- 





Representatives in a!! large cities in America and Abroad 
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Leprosy Serum Found? 

Though generally considered an almost 
extinct disease, leprosy still grips between 
two and three million sufferers. Most of 
these are herded into colonies which dot 
the globe. There they are treated, often 
cured. 

Last week Bacteriologist Hermann Dos- 
tal of Vienna announced that he had 
isolated the leprosy bacillus, developed a 
serum. One problem which has always con- 
fronted scientists attempting to isolate the 
bacillus has been a means of keeping it 
alive once it was removed from the human 
body. Dr. Dostal’s success lay in develop- 
ing a culture medium. Another difficulty: 
animals not being susceptible to leprosy, 
it is necessary to experiment with humans. 

His serum, he announced, has been used 
with “gratifying” results in the Bari Clinic 
Some of his patients showed marked im- 
provement, others were definitely cured. 

Other leprosy news of last week: the 
opening of Leonard Wood Hospital at 
Cebu, Philippine Islands. Built of concrete 
and bamboo, it is a 26-building hospital 
big enough for 700 patients. 
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Measles Year 

In most communities that bugaboo 
of mothers, Measles, follows a nicely de- 
fined curve. One year the disease will be 
prevalent, the following year rare. In one 
pair of years in Manhattan the ratio was 
20:1. Last year was the low point of the 
curve; this year is a measles year. Man- 
haitan’s public health officials are getting 
into action, preparing to combat the 
malady. 

Serums have been used in isolated cases 
to immunize children but the first general 
use will soon begin in Manhattan’s public 
schools. Blood will be collected from 
adults who have suffered, will be injected 
into the children. For best results the 
injected blood should come from one of 
the child’s parents. 

Many have been the attempts to isolate 
the virus which causes measles. All 
have been unsuccessful. The best method 
of combatting the disease yet found was 
perfected by Dr. William Hallock Park of 
the New York Health Department. Thirty 
cubic centimetres of blood are drawn from 
the elbow of a person who has had measles, 
are injected into the child. If the child is 
over five years old the dose is doubled 
Half of the blood goes into the right but- 
tock, half into the left. Consequences: a 
mild, immunizing case of measles, an in- 
ability to sit comfortably for a few hours. 

Due to the prevalence of measles, some 
communities have, to a large extent, im- 
munized themselves. But when they re- 
main untouched over long periods of time 
they provide fertile fields for the virus and 
often disastrous results occur. 
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Coffey Clinic Crowds 

Sufferers from cancer have been mort- 
iging their homes, impoverishing them- 
selves to get funds to carry them to San 
Francisco to be treated by Drs. Walter 
Bernard Coffey and John Davis Humber 


rad 
mS 





at their Southern Pacific General Hospital 
Clinic. Over the protest of Drs. Coffey & 
Humber, newspapers have heralded as a 
cure what the Doctors refer to as “encour- 
aging experiment” (Time, Feb. 24). De- 
luded into believing that sure, swift relief 
could be given them, some 1,500 people 
have rushed to the Clinic, more than could 
possibly be handled. 

Last week in Manhattan, at the annual 
meeting of the American Association for 
Cancer Research, a report on the Clinic 
re-echoing the warnings of Drs. Coffey & 
Humber was read by Dr. Burton Thorn 
Simpson, who spent three weeks there 
observing. Said he: “I did not observe 
that this treatment [injection of an extract 
derived from the cortex of the adrenal 
glands] had any beneficial result and I 
would certainly advise against any patient 
going there in hope of a cure. A 
cancer cure . . . must cause cancer to dis- 
appear . . . for at least five years. The 
Coffey treatment has been applied for only 
three or four months and it is impossible 
to judge the permanency of its effect from 
that.” In line with this warning of Dr. 
Simpson have been similar warnings from 
Drs. Coffey & Humber. 
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Jungle Surgery 

Out of the tangled jungles of the Pe- 
ruvian (upper) Amazon emerged last week 
a botanical expedition of the Field Mu- 
seum, Chicago. Some items of medical 
interest forwarded by Llewelyn Williams, 
leader of the party: 

Surgical Ants. When Indian warriors 
return home after inter-tribal clashes, 
tribeswomen anesthetize their wounds with 
ginger. Beside the “doctor” is a jar con- 
taining a species of ferocious, strong-jawed 
ants. After drawing the lips of the wound 
together, the “doctor” holds an ant close 
to the wound, lets it bite. If and when the 
mandibles strike on each side of the wound, 
the ant’s body is snipped off. The death 
grip of the head holds the wound together. 
Often as many as six ants are used on large 
wounds. Thus drawn together the wound 
is smeared with a weed-pulp paste, band- 
aged with dried banana leaves. 

Thorn Sutures. When wounds are too 
large for the biting ants, a thorn is thrust 
through the two sides. A string fastened 
around the protruding ends draws the 
wound together. 

Burrowing Worm. Also found was 
a worm which burrows into the human 
leg, like a hookworm. The boil-like in- 
fection which it causes finally breaks, 
leaves the head of the worm protruding. 
Any attempt to pull it out suddenly ends 
disastrously, as the worm breaks in the 
body. Natives draw out these entozoa, 
often ten feet long, a few inches per day, 
reeling them on sticks as they emerge. 

Burrowing Fleas, which dig into 
man’s flesh, become distended with a huge 
number of eggs. The sufferer works about 
the prospective flea family with a thorn, 
carefully removes the parent flea. Unless 
great care is taken the body will be bro- 
ken. the operation rendered useless. Often 
a salve made from crushed ants is applied 
to such open wounds. 
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Electric Ventilator 


--removes cookin 


odors and Greasy fumes 


a % 


For Offices, Stores, Homes, 
Factories, Public Build- 
ings, Restaurants, Theatres 


pera Nea ¢. 


ar RE Sap 


.... Your guests will never suspect there’s a 
dinner on the stove if your kitchen is ventila- 
ted with an Ilgair Electric Ventilator. 


....See how it removes cooking odors and 
greasy fumes — not even a hint of your menu 
passes the kitchen door. 


.... It’s a joy to keep house where there’s Ilg 
electric ventilation in the kitchen — the air is 
fresh and invigorating — summer or winter. 

.... See your electrical goods dealer for a demonstra- 
tion of the Ilgair Electric Ventilator made for simple 


and easy installation in your wall, transom or window. 
For free booklet sign and mail coupon. 


‘ 


Ilg Electric Ventilating Co. a 


Manufacturers of Electric Ventilators— Blowers— Unit Heaters 


# 


New 


2847 N. Crawford Ave. Chicago ~ Book 
(#) a 2 pages ng —4 


VU v ] A. 1G ELE 


: 2847 North Crawford Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


Name__— 


Full Address os 


0 Office ies 0 Store 0 Factory : 
(Check this coupon for specific information) 


~_ Home Kitchen 
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FARM NEWS 





Adieu for the Day 

News from The Argus, Catonsville, 
Md. Quote: “Residents of Catonsville 
have deserted radios, corner stores, and 
the engine house to go a-hunting this 
week. ‘ 

Joseph Grigrick reported that a large 
white wild boar has been using his hog 
house for the past three or four nights 
for sleeping quarters. Each morning he 
reported, the boar bids the hogs adieu 
for the day and disappears into a near- 
by woods only to return in the evening. 
Neighbors have volunteered to seta trap 
hoping the boar will prove to be a boar.” 

Significance: There are boars a-plenty 
in the Heart region; they too, are wild 

~about the long ears of corn which are 
fed to them regularly. They know that 
considerably more than three-fourths 
of all the corn in the U. S. is grown in 
the rich Upper Mississippi Valley (see 
below). Here they frolic, grunt, and 
squeal all day with other contented 
hogs. Here they are completely satisfied. 


——= 


He Is Glad 


“Sirs: I was glad to note in a recent 
issue of Time that one page (Farm 
News) was devoted to items of interest 
connected with farming in the Great 
North Central states. 

“Manufacturers who want an in- 
crease in their sales would do well to 
look toward this tremendous area where 
approximately 25 to 30 percent of the 
people live on farms and where a great 
deal larger percentage of all business 
depends entirely on agriculture. With 
all due respect to the manufacturers 
advertising in city magazines, their sales 
efforts reach very few farm families.” 

C. H. Peck, Vice-Pres. 
Brown Wholesale Drug Co. 
Sioux Falls, 8. D. 

Comment: The total population of 
the Heart region is greater than the 
total population in any other region of 
the U. 8. In this greatly populated 
consumer market one-half of the fami- 
lies live in rural communities—two- 
thirds of this rural population is on 
farms. ; 
A Generous Cow 

Miss Jewel Ormsby Piebe, the 6% 
year old Holstein Cow raised by breed- 
ers Hargrove & Arnold of Norwalk, 
Iowa, is making history. She was pur- 
chased last week by publisher Fred E. 
Murphy, Minneapolis Tribune. She is 
on her way to establish a new world’s 
record for butter production—a record 
that fifteen years ago would have been 
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far outside the wildest dreams of even 
the most optimistic breeders. 

The milk she produces every two 
weeks weighs more than she does her- 
self. Her generous udder has yielded 
enough milk every day to feed 25 fami- 
lies. The butterfat she produces during 
the year will weigh as much, and 
probably more, than Miss Jewel herself. 

Is it any wonder that Iowa cows 


Miss 
Worth 150 


(lowa is second to Minnesota in butter 
production) produce more butter than 
is produced in the following 27 states 
combined: New York, Pennsylvania, 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, New 
Jersey, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, Delaware, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, North and South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Wyoming, Colorado, New 
Mexico, idaho, Arizona, Utah, Nevada, 
and Montana. 


Outside the Heart States 

Work Done. The Senate of the U.S. 
last week: 

Passed a bill (S412) which authorized 
the creation of organized rural commu- 
nities in the states of Texas, Alabama, 
Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana. 
Mississippi, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, and Tennessee, to demon- 
strate the benefits of planned settle- 
ments and supervised rural develop- 
ment. 

Work to be Done. The Senate Com- 
mittee report says in part: “In certain 
sections of the states mentioned there 
has been a marked decadence in agri- 
culture since the Civil War, largely the 
result of the one-crop, tenancy system 

and which is apparently on the in- 
crease. The evils of this system are 
apparent and cannot be escaped except 
by a reconstruction of the methods of 
farming in those sections.” 
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Farming Is Regional 
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A Suggestion. “Sirs: 
ment in Time, March 31 
esting page. 
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“Suggestion: Think you should in- 
clude Kentucky in the “Heart” to make 
14 states because Kentucky, while noted 
for burley tobacco, is also a potato 
raising state...” 

Rev. Thomas J. Graham, D. D. 
Louisville, Ky. 

Comment: Kentucky can well be 
proud of being one of the outstanding 
states for producing tobacco. Successful 


JEWEL 
average cows 


Farming, however, cannot include Ken- 
tucky in the Heart for the same reasons 
that it does not include Texas or other 
southern states in which farming condi- 
tions and farming practices are vastly 
different than is farming in the Upper 
Mississippi Valley. Successful Farming 
does not recognize state lines; instead, 
it serves a region which is defined by 
nature rather than by man-made lines. 

We’re Dry. “Sirs: You do not have 
as many articles on dry farming as we 
should like, but it is quite likely that 
few of your subscribers live in the dry 
farming region, therefore it might not 
be practical for you to devote much 
space to dry farming s 

Kilmer Seaton. 
Almbia, Wash. 

We’re Not Dry: Successful Farming 
recognizes that farming is regional. It 
wins the confidence and complete read- 
er-attention of Heart region farmers 
because it does not attempt to win their 
interest thru articles which are practical 
only to farmers in the irrigated and dry 
farming sections which are outside of 
the Heart. —* 

Time, Contents: 

May 26. You will find ‘““Farm News” 

page opposite Business and Finance. 
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Copper Adjusted? 


In the face of a commodity decline 
which has caused such losses in the past 
five months as 15% for wheat, 16% for 
silver, 13% for lead, copper long stayed 
firm at 18¢. Last week, two days before 
the first anniversary of the 18¢ level, cop- 
per dropped to 14¢. In actual size, this 
22% reduction is a tremendous one, per- 
haps the biggest single drop ever recorded 
in any commodity. But the news was 
neither surprising nor alarming, for 18¢ 
copper had lately been becoming more a 
theory than a fact. 

Copper prices for export are fixed by 
Copper Exporters, Inc., to which belong 
all the important U. S. copper producers. 
Acting quite independently, but with a 
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Clift Bray 
Lovuts SHATTUCK CATES 
As the price went down, up went he. 


unanimity as perfect as if they had an 
agreement, these producers fix the price 
for domestic copper at an equivalent level. 
The 18¢ price was started April 15, 1929, 
after a wave of copper buying had sent 
the price to 24¢ for a short period. Even 
then consumers protested against the price, 
and with the decline in business last 
autumn it seemed obvious that a reduction 
would have to come. Buying became 
negligible, exports dwindled. Although 
world production has been declining (the 
first quarter this year it reached 4,229 
tons a day against 4,964 daily last year), 
tremendous stocks of copper have piled 
up. At the end of March the American 
Bureau of Metal Statistics reported this 
surplus as 522,581 short tons, almost twice 
what it was a year ago. If copper on con- 
signment were added, the figure would be 
larger, and, under normal business con- 
ditions, a five-month supply. On the other 
hand, copper consumers have very small 
inventories and when buying starts it will 
be on a big scale. Although the reduced 
price means much smaller earnings for 
copper producers, this is foreseen, is some- 
what balanced by the fact that greater 
copper sales will stimulate general busi- 
ness conditions. The copper producers 


agreed, in effect, on one big price cut to 
do immediate good rather than a series of 
small cuts which might produce less good 
than haggling, uncertainty. 

Merger. Last week stockholders of 
Phelps-Dodge Corp. held their annual 
meeting, learned two important things. 
First was that Walter Douglas, president 
since 1917, will resign and be succeeded by 
Louis Shattuck Cates, vice president of 
Utah Copper Co. Second was that Mr. 
Cates may soon head a much bigger com- 
pany, for engineers are inspecting the 
properties of Phelps-Dodge and Calumet 
& Arizona Mining Co. to decide on the 
advantages of a merger. 

Phelps-Dodge ranks third among largest 
independent companies, being outranked 
by Anaconda Copper Mining Co. and 
Kennecott Copper Corp. Such a deal 
would not be surprising, however, since, 
recently, the two companies have become 
closely affiliated. In 1928 they purchased 
large holdings in Nichols Copper Co. 
which has built a refinery to be shared 
by all three, and the same year, together 
with Nichols and Old Dominion Co. they 
formed Phelps-Dodge Sales Agency. 

New President Cates is an engineer 
rather than an oldtime up-from-the-mines 
copper boss, but except for a few months 
with National Steel & Wire Co. after his 
graduation from M. I. T. in 1902, he has 
devoted all his time to the industry. In 
1903 he went with Boston Consolidated 
Mining Co. at Bingham Canyon, Utah, as 
timekeeper. He flashed through the jobs 
of foreman, shift boss, superintendent of 
mines, so rapidly that by 1910 he was 
general manager. That year Boston Con- 


solidated was acquired by Utah Copper. 


which moved Mr. Cates into their organi- 
zation and then sent him to Arizona where 
Ray Consolidated Copper Co. had been 
losing money regularly. 

Guiding Utah Copper’s destinies was of 
course its founder, Daniel Cowan Jackling, 
an able copperman, quick tu recognize abil- 
ity in others. So, although Mr. Cates soon 
had Ray Consolidated paying and became 
an Arizona Big Citizen, he was plucked 
back to Utah in 1919. ‘There he gained 
fame as Utah Copper’s general manager, 
expanded his interests to include banking. 
He takes up his new position May 1, but 
will move to Manhattan, not back to Ari- 
zona where Phelps-Dodge’s main properties 
are. At just about this time another 
change will be effected by Phelps-Dodge. 
They will move their office from No. 99 
John St., Manhattan, to No. 40 Wall st. 
where Calumet & Arizona and Nichols will 
be handy on adjacent floors. 


Investigation 

Anxious to know all things, the Federal 
Trade Commission has court action pend- 
ing in an effort to force mighty Electric 
Bond & Share Co. to turn its books over 


to Commission accountants. What man- 
ner of figures the Commission wants was 
revealed last week when one of their 
accountants testified. Apart from well 
known facts on Bond & Share’s size, 


47 


he put great emphasis on the company’s 
profits from fees. In 1927, he stated, Bond 
& Share received $9,373,172 for super- 
vision, engineering, construction and fi- 
nancing, a profit of 105.4% over the actual 
cost of these services. 


° 


Deals in Radio 


Last week Radio Corp. of America ap- 
proximately doubled its number of shares 
outstanding, divided its new shares be- 
tween General Electric Co. and Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Co. In 
so doing Radio Corp. gave the two electric 
companies a majority of its stock, and in 
return received from them patent rights 
and manufacturing facilities essential to 
the production of radio sets. Although 
David Sarnoff, president of Radio Corp., 
called upon President Hoover, presum- 
ably in connection with the transaction, 
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Davip SARNOFF 
Now Radio can make for itself. 


and although Senator Clarence C. Dill, 
Democrat, of Washington demanded an 
inquiry by the Department of Justice, the 
connection between General Electric, 
Westinghouse and Radio Corp. has long 


-been obvious. The significance of the deal 


lay in the growth of the General Electric 
Westinghouse interest into an actual con- 
trol, and in the future of Radio Corp. as 
a producing company, manufacturing the 
Radiolas now made for it by the electric 
companies. General Electric and Westing- 
house were also to turn over to Radio 
Corp. their holdings in Radio Corp. sub- 
sidiaries. In addition to stirring up anti- 
trust agitation, the Radio deal revived 
rumors of an approaching absorption of 
Columbia Graphophone. 

Details of the additional stock issue 
(subject to stockholders’ ratification), 
were: Radio Corp. is to increase its present 
6,580,375 shares of common by an addi- 
tional 6,580,375 shares, of which General 
Electric is to receive 60% and Westing- 
house 40%. Holdings of General Electric 
in Radio common and in Class A (voting) 
preferred already total 14.1 of Radio’s 
voting strength, and similar Westinghouse 
holdings total 6.1% of voting strength. 
The additional new common will bring 
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General Electric’s voting strength up to 
32.1% and Westinghouse’s to 19.2%, 
giving the two companies a 51.3% con- 
trol. (The actual number of common 
shares held [60%] is misleading as the 
Class A preferred has ten votes to the 
common’s one.) Radio Corp. is also to 
issue additional Class B (non-voting) pre- 
ferred, which will go to the electric com- 
panies to pay for loans made to Radio 
Corp. 

Although there were rumors that the 
centralization of control would result in 
the formation of a new super-holding com- 
pany, there was nothing on the face of the 
transaction to alter the positions of Radio's 
Executive Committee Chairman Owen D 
Young, or Chairman James G. Harbord or 
President David Sarnoff. Mr. Sarnoff said 
that the new. arrangement would result in 
operating economies resulting in cheaper 
radio sets and tubes and that the stock 
transfer represented compensation for the 
patent and manufacturing facilities ac- 
quired. Meanwhile Oswald Schuette, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Radio Protective 
Association (anti-Radio Corp. radio-men) 
said that “this $6,000,000,000 monopoly” 
was a challenge to the Department of Jus- 
tice, the Federal Radio Commission and 
the Congress of the U. S. 


—<~¢ 


Grigsby-Grunow 

Famed for the flights of its stock has 
been Grigsby-Grunow Co., which in 1929 
made more radio sets than any other com- 
pany. But, after dropping to $144 during 
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BERTRAM JAMES GRIGSBY 


Mr. Grunow does the shouting. 


the Break, Grigsby-Grunow has been slow 
| to recover, for radio business is risky busi- 
ness—or so it seems to the public after 
what happened to Kolster, Freshman and 

a half-dozen others. And, in addition to 
risky radios, Grigsby-Grunow has decided 

| to manufacture refrigerators, a field where 
General Motors, General Electric and Kel- 
vinator present formidable competition. In 
1928 General Asphalt Co. beat a disorderly 
retreat from this field. : 
But, from events last week, it was evl- 
dent that not all followers of the Grigsby- 
Grunow fortunes have lost faith in the 
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This payroll thief has never been convicted 


Arg you being held up by the greatest payroll thief of 
them all— human hands? Are you one of the many man- 
ufacturers whose production is retarded, whose profits are 
reduced by excessive waste of time and material caused by 
slow, costly hand operations? 

Special Production Machines will build machines for 
you to eliminate costly hand operations, to speed your 
production, cut down costs, increase profits — outstrip 
competition. We have done these very things in a num- 
ber of plants in diversified industries. In some of these 
plants our work has included the speeding of existing 
machinery and re-designing of semi-automatic machinery 
to make it completely automatic. 

We shall be glad to explain to you in detail, the story 
of Special Production Machines, how it operates, what it 
has done, and how it can help you. Write to the Special 
Production Machines Company, Norfolk Downs, Mass. 


Noecial 
PRODUCTION MACHINES 
4 Division of PNEUMATIC SCALE CORPORATION , LIMITED 


For over 35 years Pneumatic Scale Corporation, Limited 
has manufactured automatic labor-saving machinery for 
many of the world’s largest producers of merchandise. 
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| judgment that successfully brought them 
| from automobile sun-visors to radio horns, 


cA Se d Ss O nN e d In V es ft m ée nN ft a from radio horns to battery elimina- 


tors, from battery eliminators to complete 
For over 20 years in May and November a series ee - — = House- 

: 0 ilities was incorporated to manu- 
of The Alexander Fund has been issued at par cactus. Gelatin selcieuanill 
($100.00). Series WW will be issued in May, 1930. 


! | and, later, vacuum cleaners, washing ma- 
Shares may be subscribed for at $100.00 per shaze. chines. The parent company received 


The November 1929 series, for its first four months, 125,000 shares; 374,950 will be sold by 
has earned over $10.00 per share or at the rate of subscription at $25 a share. Last week 
30% per annum. Majestic Household opened on the Chi- 
The ninety-second quarterly dividend will be paid an nautiee dc a ee 
May Ist. Dividends have been paid continuously for famed. By the end of the ‘week it had 

over twenty-two years, and range from 6% to 21% | touched $69. 
per annum on the various series. The dividend rate Majestic Household Utilities will manu- 
for Series WW will be 6% per annum until an in- | facture all the parts used in the refrigera- 
crease in value warrants a higher rate. tor which will be distributed by Grigsby- 
Grunow dealers. Although Grigsby-Grunow 
Assets $4,000,000.00 holds less than snadourt ir sack in the 
| new company, this is sufficient to insure 
Apply for Booklet T | practical control, especially when the per- 
THE ALEXANDER FUND | sonal holdings of the officers are consid- 
| ered. The price of the refrigerator has not 
; Ped , . ’ been announced but is generally thought 
Land Title Building Philadelphia, Pa. to be very low, possibly $100, which 
| $125 less than GM’s cheapest Frigidaire. 
| President of Majestic Household Util- 
ities is, of course, Bertram James Grigsby, 
slight, silent, leathery-faced chairman of 
Grigsby-Grunow. Vice president is Wil- 
liam Carl Grunow, round-faced, grinning, 
shouting, cursing president of the radio 
company. Since they started in 1921 with 
| $37,500 and a desire to “manufacture 
(0) something,” these two men have been “the 
works.” Mr. Grunow is the boss, the plant 
| man. His noisy way of getting things done 
| personifies a factory just as Mr. Grigsby’s 
silent financial maneuvers are typical of a 


Review Your Earnings | bank. Perhaps Mr. Grigsby’s shrewdest 








| move has been sticking with Mr. Grunow 
| however mad his ideas have seemed. In 
| 1927 Grigsby-Grunow stock was $25 a 
| share. Now, twice split four for one, the 

original $25 would be $363. At last year’s 


basis of its five or ten year high it swelled to a fabulous $1,100. 


When a stock is judged on the 


earnings, management does : an 
Fox Plan 
Last week the William Fox cinema enter- 
tory to eliminate those distor- prise, minus William Fox (Time, April 
NeRy q | 21), at last announced the financing plan 
tions due to inaccurate treat- | which was belatedly to pay for the great 


—— Fox expansion of 1929. It provided, es- 
ment of depreciation and other sentially, that Fox Film should sell to 


e , = his General Theatres Equipment, Inc. 1,600, 
fixed peaperny charges. American ooo shares of loom Class A at $30 a 
Appraisal Service provides the | share, and should also issue one-year 
6% notes for $55,000,000. These two 
necessary data for such review. transactions, totalling $103,000,000, would 
leave the Fox Companies well supplied 
with funds. Furthermore the bankers 

(who included both the Fox and the anti- 
THE Fox factions in the late war) were to re- 
ceive only 300, 000 shares of three- year 


AMERIGAN APPRAISAL |f/ 2chsoesc 

| ing profit asses smaller than the com- 

missions formerly proposed by either 

GOMPANY | Halsey, Stuart. or the Bancamerica-Blair, 

| Dillon, Read & Co., Lehman Bros. syn- 
dicate. 

and Principal Cities | With new financing came’ new directors. 

On the Film Board, William Fox himself 


Y N " P J J 7 was a holdover, as were anti-Fox directors 
a INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION | Winfield Sheehan and Saul E. Rogers, 
general counsel. But gone’ were Fox- 

brother Aaron Fox, Fox-cousin Charles 


| Levin. Fox-brother-in-law Jack Leon 


well to review the earning his- 
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A safe support for 


the weighty affairs 
of big Ousiness:y +7 


Here are chairs for your office that no amount of punishment 
oa will weaken. They will last as long as the office safe. 

AS 

vege Frames of Alcoa Aluminum Chairs are welded into one 
continuous piece of metal—the same strong aluminum alloy 
that is used in the construction of airplanes, dirigibles and 
railroad cars. As glued joints, dowels and wood screws are 
eliminated, the frames of these chairs simply can’t loosen up 
or break. You need never spend one cent for frame repairs. 


You can have these chairs either in walnut, mahogany or oak 
wood grain finish, to harmonize with your office furniture, 
in natural aluminum finish, or in two shades of green enamel. 
The natural aluminum finish is distinctly modern. 


All chairs are upholstered with full grain mission leather in 
either green, blue, brown or maroon; and in a wide variety 
of fabric upholstery designs. 





There are aluminum chairs for the executive, the clerk and 
the stenographer; for the reception room, the directors’ room 
or the restaurant. Let us send the booklet “Distinctive Chairs 
of Aluminum.”” ALUMINUM COMPANY of AMERICA; 2415 
Oliver Building, PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA. 


CHAIRS OF 


ALCOA ALUMINUM 





SPEAKING OF NET PROFITS 
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Takes Style for Granted 


Have You Found a 


New Sales Margin? 


It's not safe today to base your competitive selling appeal 
on style—people expect that. Sales advantages lie in differ- 
ence—not similarity—and style is now universal. 


Whole industries have reached approximate style parity. 
Stylists and forecasting departments—introduced partly as a 
selling gesture—now are a regular part of production overhead. 


Informed by magazines, newspapers, movies and radio, the 
public knows its fashions and assumes that any reputable store 
will have them. 


The public is right: 89% of department store markdowns on 
women’s wear are made for reasons other than style or pattern. 

Unheralded, often unrecognized, the change has already 
taken place in some businesses. Others will reach the turning 
point in the very near future. Which businesses? How soon? 
What new selling weapons must be added to style? 

Forward looking firms in style and semi-style lines will find 
us ready with the answers, the reasons and the resources to 
put them into profitable action. 


With nation-wide facilities for market study, this 


organization enables advertisers to build better 


sales on the figure-facts of business. 


FRANK PRESBREY COMPANY 
ADVERTISING... WIiCkersham 8200 
247 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK 
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Fox-friends Jacob Loeb and Nathaniel 
King. New directors included: Harley 
Clarke (new Fox chief), Matthew C. Brush 
of American International; Charles B. 
Stuart, brother of Harry Stuart (Halsey, 
Stuart & Co.). John Edward Otterson (for 
American Telephone & Telegraph) was not 
included. 

With a new plan and a new manage- 
ment, it remained only for Mr. Harley 
Clarke to make another of the familiar 
announcements about the Fox companies 
getting down to business again, for Mr. 
Sheehan to see that they did. 


— o—— 


Earnings 

Anxiously awaited, First Quarter earn- 
ings statements last week began to appear 
in volume. Although it will be a long time 
before complete returns are in, and al- 
though, as often happens, the poorest 
statements may be the last, the following 
were indicative of what may be expected: 

TO020 1030 
Increases First* First* 
: Quarter Quarter 

‘olorado Fuel & Iron........ 939 1,294 
‘ommonwealth Edison...... 4,941 5.120 
me to 35 135 
‘urtis Publishing Co....... 5,752 6,533 
‘ream of Wheat. tee 479 530 
General Electric. . j 14,505 15,042 
General Foods... 5,168 5,900 
General Railway Signal .% 314 511 
Mathieson Alkali... . ; 506 
National Air Transport, In« 
Otis Elevator. : 
Paramount- Famous-Las ky 

Cc OED. «'s 7 
White Rock Mineral Spring é.: 


Decrease Ss 
American Telephone & Tele- 

ONIN bas nes kak ore 500 ¢ 
Atlantic Refining... « 73302 
Beech-Nut Packing. : 654 
Chicago Yellow Cab : 664 
General Outdoor Advertising . 44 
Hudson Motor ote 4,567 
E. 1. du Pont de Nemours.... 23,847 
International Cement Corp... 1,017 
Johns Manville... . ; ee 
S. S. Kresge... esas: Skee 
Texas Gulf Sulphur , 3,880 
Western Union. . ; 3,714 
Youngstown Sheet & Tulx 1.430 2,516 


Deal 

Canadian Cinema. Similar names, 
Adolph Zukor serving as president of both, 
a distribution contract until 1939, would 
indicate that the bonds of interest between 
Paramount-Famous-Lasky Corp. and Fa- 
mous Players Canadian Corp., Ltd., are 
close indeed. But last year F. P. C. estab- 
lished its independence when a group of 


| Canadians acquired control by purchasing 


a block of stock from Paramount and set- 
ting up a voting trusteeship. Soon after- 
ward control was almost resold to Gaumont 
British Pictures Corp., Ltd., Fox con- 

trolled. Perhaps to avert some such 


| catastrophe in the future, Paramount last 


week offered to exchange its shares for 
those of the Canadian corporation, a move 
that angered patriotic minority stock- 


| holders. 


Almost 200 theatres are operated by 
F.P.C., which last year earned age 52> 
000.000. A unique feature of the deal is 
that it will make Radio Keith Orpheum 
and Paramount partners in a small way, 
for RKO and F.P.C. jointly control Radio 
Keith Orpheum, Ltd., of Canada. 


omitted 
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All your business at 


CLEAR, simple record of each 
A phase of your business opera- 
tions placed before you every 
morning. Summarized figures that 
show an exact picture of current 
conditions at a glance. 

That is precisely what Elliott- 
Fisher Accounting Writing Equip- 
ment is doing today for hundreds 
of business executives. 


A daily check 


These men have a daily check on 
sales,accounts payable, inventories, 
cash, accounts receivable, etc. 
They do not rely on monthly re- 
ports that soon grow stale. They 


Elliott-Fisher 


Flat Surface Accounting- Writing Machines 


GENERAL OFFICE EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 


do not depend entirely on the 
observations of department heads. 
They see for themselves how 
things are going ... what calls for 
instant action... what needs care- 
ful watching. They operate their 
businesses with complete control. 


More work from force 
Nor have payroll additions been 
necessary to obtain such results. 
The fact is that in most cases where 
Elliott-Fisher Equipment is in- 
stalled, fewer people can do more 

The Elliott-Fisher flat 


surface accounting- 
writing machine 


a glance 


work. Besides, Elliott-Fisher does 
not disturb the existing routine. 
It coordinates accounting records 
into a single unified plan. 

We should like to tell you about 
the part that Elliott-Fisher fact- 
finding machinery plays in the 
successful management of many 
well-known firms. Let us send you 
full information. Use the coupon 


below. 





General Office Equipment Corporation 


342 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Division of Underwood Elliott Fisher Company Name 


342 Madison Avenue, New York City 
“Underwood, Elliott-Fisher, Sundstrand, Speed the World’s Business” 


Addess_ 


Gentlemen: Kindly tell me how Elliott-Fisher can give me closer 
control of my business. 
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Modern business 


demands modern partitions 


























Individual closet and lavatory enclosures made easily 
accessible and permanently attractive by Hauserman 
Movable Steel Partitions 








T is little wonder that so many leading 

Architects, Building Owners, and industrial 
concerns specify Hauserman Partitions for all 
their subdividing needs. For they know that in 
Hauserman Partitions they'll find advantages ewes like this on both sides 


hold the partition units in per- 








which other partitions lack. 





fect alignment. No screws or bolts 





Innumerable exclusive features of design char- 
acterize Hauserman Partitions. From so great a 
thing as maximum flexibility to so small a thing 
as a patented picture hook, these modern par- 





are needed. Post caps snap on rig- 





idly over the clips covering all means 





of assembly. All wiring is concealed 





within the various members. 






titions excel. 


THE E. Fe. HAUSERMAN COMPANY 


A nation-wide organization of Partition Specialists 


6839 Grant Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 


Factory Directed Planning and Erection Service from these 13 Factory Branches 









Nework Philadelphia Buffalo Boston Hartford 
Chicago Pittsburgh Detroit Cincinnati St. Louis 
Washington, D. C. New York Cleveland 






HAUSERMAN novasi: 
st PARTITIONS 


SEND THE COUPON 7}, ~THE E.F. HAUSERMAN CO., Cleveland, O. 


“Office Planning Studies” is OFFICE | Please send me booklet “Office Planning 
a valuable collection of floor rs, Studies”. 
plans suggesting efficient lay- 















outs tor units of various size. BE i kee ncn hina aioe miclacen: 
Every Architect, Building ’ 

Owner or Manager, and In- Firm. -----------.------------------- 
dustrial Executive should Asdincs 








have a copy. (T—4/ 28/30) 
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SPORT 


Baseball 

Jimmy Wilson (Cards) has a good job 
in a silk mill in Philadelphia. Bob Shawkey 
(manager, Yanks) and Herb Pennock 
(Yanks) would rather go after moose 
than anything else. Goose Goslin (Sen- 
ators) farms 500 acres in New Jersey. In 
North Carolina Jakie May (Reds) hunts 
possums and coons with 20 hound dogs. 
Waite Hoyt (Yanks) and Mickey Coch- 
rane (Athletics) work in vaudeville, Bill 
Terry (Giants) who once had a filling 
station, sells oil in Memphis and sings in 
a choir. Ray Kremer (Pirates) works in 
the California oil fields. Dazzy Vance 
(Robins) used to sell real estate, made 
money during the Florida boom. Bow- 
legged Charlie Grimm (Cubs) paints por- 
traits, plays a $450 banjo, also the zither, 
the xylophone.... All of them have 
something they like to do in the fall and 
winter—their time for big meals, things to 
drink, late sleeping, being with the fam- 
ily, making a little money on the side. But 
now you may walk into a pullman car on 
one of the overland limiteds and see a 
bunch of them sitting around, looking big- 
ger in their store clothes than on the field, 
sunburned from the Florida training sea- 
son, playing bridge or poker, drinking 
charged water or ginger ale with nothing 
in it. For last week the big league ball 
season opened. Enthusiasts throughout 
the land agree or disagree on the probable 
showing of the 16 teams, among which the 
six following are potent: 

Philadelphia Athletics (American 
League). World’s champions last year, 
they still look on top. Mickey Cochrane 
is, without argument, the best catcher in 
either league. They have a prime staff of 
pitchers, each a specialist at beating certain 
teams, notably Grove for New York, Wal- 
berg for Washington. Earnshaw, star 
right-hander, starts against anybody. 
Great hitters, they are not incomparable 
in the field but they get along. 

New York Yankees (American 
League). Average salary for a young 
major-leaguer is $5,000. The Yankees are 
a very highly-paid team. With his $80,000 
Babe Ruth gets $5,000 more than the 
President of the U. S. Lou Gehrig makes 
about $30,000. Their troubles last year 
were the left side of the infield, Ruth’s 
sickness, Gehrig’s hitting slump. They are 
depending on the batting and fielding of 
able Left Fielder Dusty Cooke and of Ben 
Chapman on third. Until the young 
pitchers show class, much depends on old- 
timers Pennock and Hoyt. 

Cleveland Indians (American 
League). Averill, an outfielder from San 
Francisco, jumped into fame by batting 
a home run over the fence the first time 
he played in Cleveland. As last season 
went on, his fame grew. Lew Fonseca led 
the League in batting, and he, with Averill 
and two fine pitchers—Wes Ferrell and 
Willis Hudlin—may have to be the whole 








team. 

Chicago Cubs (National League). 
Rogers Hornsby, greatest second baseman 
in the game, kingpin of the hitting com- 
bination behind which William Wrigley’s 

| team hammered through their league to 
| play the Athletics in last year’s world’s 
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They found a quicker...safer way 


to get their mail to you 


HE large life insurance companies 
use Metered Mail for important cor- 
respondence. Their envelopes bear the 
Meter Stamp. The Pennsylvania Railroad 


distributes thousands of dividend checks. 
And does it with Metered Mail. 

These companies and thousands of others 
—large and small—consider that anything 


as old-fashioned as the adhesive postage 
stamp is not suited to modern business, And 
every year you see fewer and fewer postage 
Stamps. 
Metered Mail speeds up the prepara- 
tion of mail in your own offices. It takes the 
shortest possible route through the post office. It 


may save as much as twenty-four hours in delivery. 
Metered Mail combines greater safety with increased 
speed. 

Every responsible business concern, large or small, 
can enjoy the privilege granted by the United States 
Government, of printing and metering postage and 
postmarking mail in their own offices by means of 
the Postage Meter. Metered Mail eliminates the old 
tongue-and-thumb method of licking and sticking 


stamps. It ends stamp losses and provides accurate 
postage accounting. It does away with the time- 
taking operations in the post office that delay ordi- 


broadcast the progressiveness of those who use them. 
They mark a new era in mail communication. 


Telephone one of our mail specialists today. There 
is a Postage Meter branch nearby. Or write to our 
main office for further information. The Postage 
Meter Company, Distributors of Pitney-Bowes Mail- 
ing Equipment, 902 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 


Offices also in 21 of the country’s largest cities. 


a ail. i ; 
season fy postage stamp mail It requires less handling 

seca led and therefore can catch earlier trains. 

po Meter Stamps are distinctive. They symbolize and 
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” =YOU=SEE-FEWER-AND- FEWER POSTAGE STAMPS 


Model A. Automatically seals, im- 

prints postage, postmarks, and counts 

250/etters a minute. Prints any single 
denomination of postage. 


New Model H—/for any business, 

small or large. Seals—prints any de- 

nomination postage— audits postage 
account— all in one operation. 
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|| the plate in perfect style; 


- YOU SWITCH ON 
THE VOICE OF AN 
INDIVIDUAL + « «- - 


UPPOSE you had to ‘phone for /ight 
—or send somebody for it—or go 
fetch it yourself! Unthinkable, isn’t it? 


But in your office—when you want to | 


ask questions or issue instructions—you 
still ‘phone for members of your staff . 
send somebody for them .. . or go visit 
them yourself! 


Why don’t you touch a switch and get 
your man in conversation — instantly 

. like getting light? That's what the 
DICTOGRAPH SYSTEM OF INTERIOR 


TELEPHONES is for—to give you imme- 
diate conversational contact with every 
member of your organization. 


With the DicroGRAPH Executive Tele- 
phone on your desk, you address your 
voice toward a sensitive microphone. A 
loud speaker brings back the answer in 
clear natural tones. 


The speed of DicTOGRAPH is contagious. 
Office routine accelerates and telephone 
service improves as the switchboard is 
relieved of its burden of “‘inside’’ calls. 
@ 
It will take only a few moments to show 
you a DICTOGRAPH in actual operation 
on your desk, and you wil! be under no 
obligation. Consult your telephone direc- 
tory for our address in your city. Or 


write direct to DICTOGRAPH PRODUCTS 
Co. INC ., New York. 


DICTOGRAPH 


SYSTEM OF INTERIOR TELEPHONES 
“The Modern Miracle of Business’ 


»»>>| Ei«««: 
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series, has a bad heel. He says he will 
be all right soon. Cuyler, Wilson and 
Stephenson, the pounding outfielders who 
backed up Hornsby’s slugs, are in good 
shape. Critics believe that if they 
had been preceded in the batting order by 
two heavy hitters, the Cubs would have 
won the league pennant by the first of Sep- 
tember. This year they may find the two 
hitters among their twelve new men. 
Catcher Hartnett’s long-ailing throwing 
arm has apparently regained its oldtime 
vigor. They are depending on three great 
pitchers—Charlie Root, Pat Malone and 
Guy Bush—to win 20 games each. 

New York Giants (National League) 
Last year they needed an outfield hitter. 
Welsh was a failure; Roush was out of a 
good many games; but Melvin Ott made 
up for them. Manager McGraw got him 
from Louisiana. He is 21, stands up to 
his hair falls 
away from his forehead in a_ natural 
marcel. The Giant infield is usually as 
instantaneously effective as the shutter 


i 


International 
“Dazzy” VANCE 
His red undershirt flaps. 
but they are weak at second. 
the pitching staff 


of a camera; 
All the oldtimers on 
went bad last year. They think Pitcher 
Larry Benton may stage a comeback; im- 
partial critics doubt that the evidence 
justifies this belief, 


Pittsburgh Pirates (National League). 


They finished second in the league last 
year, but are rated behind the Giants now 
principally because their best pitcher, 
famed Spitballer Burleigh Grimes, went 
to Boston for more money. Youngsters 


April 28, 1930 
Ervin Brame and Lawrence French are not 
likely to step into Grimes’s shoes. Last 
year their infield was ragged and they had 
no regular second baseman, no regular 
shortstop. First Baseman Gus Suhr is a 
very good hitter. 

Other Players. During the season, 
newspaper readers will often see the names 
of: 

Charlie Klein (Phillies), who batted 
only three less homers than Ruth last year, 

Arthur (“Dazzy”) Vance (Robins), who 
always pitches in a red undershirt. The 
shirt is torn and flaps around his arm but 
superstition keeps him from having it 
mended. 

Al Simmons (Athletics), a water-bucket 
batter (one who steps away from the plate 
toward the water bucket when pitched to) 
but a great hitter for all that. 

Frank Frisch (Cards), who has played 
eight consistently brilliant seasons in the 
National League. 

Lefty O’Doul (Phillies), 
ting percentage was 
est in both leagues. 

Jumbo Elliot (Robins), 6 ft. 64 in., 242 
lb., pitcher, biggest man in the big egies 

Walter Maranville (Braves), 5 ft. 5 in, 
155 lb., shortstop, smallest man. 

Charles Gehringer (Tigers), star second 
baseman, who stole 27 the 1929 
American League record. 

Tom Zachary (Yanks), oldtime pitcher, 
who last year won every game he pitched, 
twelve. 

Glossary—Key to sport page headlines. 

American League: Philadelphia “Ath- 
letics,” New York “Yankees,” Cleveland 
“Indians,” St. Louis ‘Browns,’ Washing- 
ton “Senators,” Detroit ‘“Tigers,” Chicago 
“White Sox,” Boston “Red Sox.” 


whose _bat- 
.398 last year, high- 


bases, 


Chicago “Cubs,” New 
York “Giants,” Pittsburgh “Pirates,” St. 
Louis “Cardinals,” Philadelphia “Phillies.” 
3rooklyn ‘Robins,’ Cincinnati “Reds,” 
Boston “Braves.” 
Who Won 

@ Charles Pelissier 
onnet, French entrants: the 
six-day bicycle race, defeating the Ameri- 
can team of Harry Horan and Anthony 
Beckman, after Beckman had retired from 
the race on account of stomach ache. 

@ The Heathen, ridden by Frank Col- 
tiletti who, because his mount was whip- 
shy, urged him down the straightaway and 
under the wire with wild yells and cowboy 
whoops; the $10,000 Harford Handicap 
at Havre De Grace, Md. 

@ William Tatem Tilden II: a 
with Professional Karel Kozeluh, 
by some critics “world’s greatest tennis 
player,” at Beaulieu, France, 6-4, 6-4. 
@ The Columbia University crew: the 
first regatta of the ¢ sastern rowing season, 
beating a husky N 


National League: 


and Armand Blanch- 
annual Paris 


match 
called 


Navy eight by ¢ sec., m 
rough water at Annapolis. 
@ Clarence De Mar, 43: the 
ton 26 mi. 385 yd. marathon; 
the 13th time; his seventh victory; 
yards. 
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New Orleans 


shows the world how to enjoy 
... the pause that refreshes 


A“? from the busy street 
and you enter a cool, 
shadowed courtyard. A foun- 
tain tinkles in the center. 
Bright flowers border the old, 
gray flagstone walks, and wis- 
taria hangs its purple tapestry 
against the walls and over the 
balcony rails above. Here— 
leisured, calm, carefree, cool 
—New Orleans gathers to en- 
joy ice-cold Coca-Cola and 


the pause that refreshes. For New 
Orleans has made Coca-Cola 
its very own. Some of its soda 
fountains are as long as a city 
block, where busy workers find 
a minute here and there for a 
refreshing break in the crowded 
hours... Thus the world learns 
from New Orleanshowtorelax. 
A glass or a bottle of ice-cold 
Coca-Cola gives youa tingling, 
wholesome refreshment that 


nothing else can. You do more 
work, better work, and have 
a lot more fun doing it. 


THE BEST SERVED DRINK IN THE WORLD 
A pure drink of natural flavors served 
ice-cold in its own glass and in its own 
bottle: The crystal-thin Coca-Cola 
glass that represents the best in soda 
fountain service. The distinctive 
Coca-Cola bottle you can always iden- 
tify; it is sterilized, filled and sealed 
air-tight without the touch of human 
hands—insuring purity and whole- 
someness. The Coca-Cola Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
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ARROW SHIRTS 


now introduce a new model for spring ...a beautiful 


broadcloth in blended colors... the first of its kind 
ARABOND... guaranteed for permanent fit! 


T’S CALLED ARABOND because the fit of it is 

| guaranteed permanent; because you buy your size 
and your exact fit, or get your money back. Arabond 
is preshrunk by Arrow’s new “Sanforized” process. 
The Arabond fabric is new: the colors are charming 
—and guaranteed fast—and are nicely blended. But 
best of all, throughout Arabond’s long life, its Arrow 


Collar will not strangle you—its sleeves will not creep 


and bind—its tails will not shrink up and fly free. 
Arabond is ready for you in three interesting colors, with 
Arrow Collars attached, or starched-to-match, at your 


outfitter’s. 


$9 .85 eee 3 for $8 ~ 


ONLY ARROW SHIRTS HAVE ARROW COLLARS 


If he hasn’t your size, he’ll get it. 


CLUETT, PEABODY & CO.,INC., TROY, N. Y... ARROW COLLARS .HANDKERCHIEFS . SHIRTS . UNDERWEAR 
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MUSIC 


Spring Rite 
(See front cover) 

While Yaqui Indians performed their 
vernal rites in desert Arizona, and Chris- 
tians the world over celebrated Easter 
Sunday (with fire from heaven at Jeru- 
salem), Spring came to the people who 
follow music in Philadelphia and Man- 
hattan and set them to discussing a musical 
event-of-the-year: the stage presentation, 
first in Philadelphia, then in Manhattan, 
of the most controversial composition of 
the age, Igor Stravinsky’s savage Sacre du 
Printemps (“Rite of Spring”). Executors 
of the event were the League of Com- 
posers, prime promoters of modern music, 
and Conductor Leopold Anton Stanislaw 
Boleslaw Stokowski who, with his Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, is an institution unto 
himself. As companion piece or curtain- 
raiser was given Composer Arnold Schon- 
berg’s Die Gliickliche Hand (“Hand of 
Fate’). 

Talking about Sacre du Printemps and 
what it means, what one is supposed to 
feel about it, was vastly facilitated by 
these performances. It was the first time 
the music had been visually translated in 
the U. S. by choreography. Music lovers 
whose inner selves had before this leapt up 
in convulsions of inarticulate joy or horror 
at Stravinsky’s colossal strains, were sup- 
plied with a concrete ideology for their 
raptures or protests. No patience for the 
average soul’s necessity to articulate has 
Composer Stravinsky. A poet of barba- 
rism, he describes his outpourings as ab- 
stract sound; scorns, protests all attempts 
to translate him, to fit him into patterns 
of human thought. In deference to this 
idea the ballet directed by Leonide Mas- 
sine, the setting and costumes by Nicholas 
Roerich, all aimed at abstraction of move- 
ment and form. But there was a libretto 
for non-abstract minds to follow. Many 
a humble spectator welcomed this crutch 
to keep up with “The Hand of Fate” as 
well as with “Rite of Spring.” 

Sacre. The curtain went up on some 
40 Russian peasants, all adolescent youths 
and girls, dancing in a turbid wheel-like 
formation to woodwind music which was 
restive, foreboding. A haggish old woman 
interrupts, one who knows the secrets of 
Nature, of Spring. The adolescents whom 
she comes to enlighten are still of unde- 
termined sex. They mix happily, spon- 
taneously, but Spring is the season for 
fertility, for re-creation. The groups sep- 
arate, quarrel, play self-consciously for 
the first time. A sage appears, the eldest 
of the clan. Face down he asks the bless- 
ing of the earth and new energy comes 
forth, seizes the adolescents, sets them 
dancing to a surging crescendo of relent- 
less tom-tom rhythms, 

This first tableau is called by Stravin- 
sky “The Adoration of the Earth.” The 
second tableau is “The Sacrifice,” for 
according to primitive custom a_ virgin 
must be sacrificed before new birth is pos- 
sible. A pagan prelude introduces it and 
then the young girls encircle, glorify the 
chosen one. Ancestors are invoked who 
cluster around her as she starts the pro- 
pilatory dance. Fearfully, madly she 
moves to crazy cross-grained rhythms, 
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Should there be a law 


HIS interesting letter is similar to many which 

Life Savers, Inc., receives. For accepted letters 
such as this, Life Savers, Inc., Port Chester, N. Y. 
will send to the writers FREE a box of assorted 
Life Savers. 

What have you discovered about Life Savers? 
When do you and your children enjoy them 
most? Don't you find that they help digestion, 
sweeten the breath, soothe the throat and are 
very delightful after smoking? 

Why not write us your letter today? 


against this?* 
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falls dead finally across a human pyre 
built hastily that her body may not touch 
the sacred soil. 

Magnificently gaunt last week was 
Stokowski’s translation of Stravinsky’s 


primitive, pornographic music — music 
which in its finale is tremendous enough 
truly to suggest an upheaval of the brutal 
earth. Lean, sallow Martha Graham did 
the sacrificial dance in accordance with 
the spirit of the whole production—jerk- 
ing, stamping, lunging in the manner which 
seems to some beholders insane, to others 
sublime. Many seeing and hearing under- 
stood for the first time why the Paris 
production, put on by the late great Sergei 
Pavlovitch Diaghilev in 1913, was greeted 
by a riot, the audience shouting so that 
the dancers, unable to hear the music, 
continued only by watching the master’s 
beat in the wings. Some even reacted like 
the Londoner who said it was a “threat 
against the foundations of our tonal insti- 
tutions . . . [standing for] all the un- 
namable horrors of revolution, murder and 
rapine, and should have been dedicated to 
Dr. Crippen, the dentist who murdered 
seven wives in their baths.”* 

Die Gluckliche Hand. Nerves were 
so a-tingle from the sheer physical force 
of Le Sacre that when the brief perform- 
ance was over many had almost forgotten 
Die Glickliche Hand, the curtain raiser. 


*Incorrect. Dr. Crippen murdered one wife, 
buried her in a cellar. England’s famed brides- 
in-the-bath (3) murderer was the late George 
Joseph Smith. 
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Yet like the Sacre the Schonberg piece 
can be counted as experimental music. It 
is pantomime opera, takes only a little 
more than 15 minutes to perform. Its 














MartHaA GRAHAM 


. . jerking, stamping, lunging. 


subject is a simple one: a man in the pur- 
suit of happiness is constantly thwarted 
by fate in the person of an elusive woman. 
Schonberg created only one singing char- 
acter—the Man, harrowingly played last 














F. & W. Grand Properties 


Corporation 


6% Convertible S. F. Gold Bonds, 1948 


HE interest and sinking fund requirements 

of these Bonds are payable from rentals con- 
stituting direct obligations of F. & W. Grand 
5-10-25 Cent Stores, Inc. This company, a leading 
factor in the variety chain store field, shows net 
profits after all operating charges, including rentals, 
depreciation, managers’ bonuses and Federal taxes, 


as follows: 


1929 1928 


$1,333,349 $1,174,916 


1927 1926 


$861,444 $682,185 


These Bonds are traded on the New York Curb 
Exchange, are currently selling at a discount and 


offer a liberal yield. 


Full information upon request. 


George H. Burr & Co. 
57 William Street, New York 
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week by Baritone Ivan Ivantzoff. The 
woman and the handsome stranger who 
taunt him were mimes. For the rest there 
was a chorus (17 artist-students from the 
Curtis Institute of Music) which chanted 
and wailed in Greek fashion. And im- 
portant as either principals or chorus were 
lights. For Arnold Schonberg, being a 
painter as well as a composer, has a passion 
for color. He conceived his score with 
fading and blazing lights in mind. In the 
beginning the Man lies prostrate in the 
darkness with a monstrous _bat-like 
creature crouched on top of him. Then at 
the climax a piercing yellow fills the stage 
as the storm comes up, symbolic of the 
Man’s premonition of impending doom. 
Despite the complex, sometimes. shrill 
chromatic combinations, Schonberg seemed 
subdued and civilized compared afterward 
with naked, uncouth Stravinsky. The stage 
production was directed by Rouben 
Mamoulian. The settings and costumes 
were designed by famed Robert Edmond 
Jones. 

Stokowski. It was fitting for Stokowski 
to be the first conductor in the U. S. to 
undertake the difficult stage productions 
of Le Sacre and Die Gliickliche Hand. The 
unfurbished music of Le Sacre had its 
U. S. introduction by him in 1922. Schén- 
berg’s dissonances have fascinated Stokow- 
ski so strongly that he has persisted in 
presenting them despite the boos and 
hisses of audiences rarely given to such 
frank demonstration. 

There is nothing in Stokowski’s back- 
ground to explain his penchant for the 
new. He was conventionally raised in Lon- 
don, son of a Polish father and an Irish 
mother. He went to Queen’s College, Ox- 
ford, thence to London where he became 
organist in St. James’s Church in Picca- 
dilly. It was as an organist that he came 
to the U. S. in 1905, 23 then and looking 
much as he does now—slender, pale-blue- 
eyed, seraphically blond. He played for 
three years at St. Bartholomew's Church, 
Manhattan, saved his money, returned to 
Europe. His ambition was, and always 
had been, to conduct. So he hired orches- 
tras, got his experience that way. In Paris 
a group of Cincinnatians heard one of his 
concerts, marked his magnetic energy, his 
romantic appearance. They decided that 
he was the man to reorganize the Cincin- 
nati Symphony. To Cincinnati he went in 
1909, built up a first-rate orchestra (and 
a baseball team among the players). While 
there he married Pianist Olga Samaroli 
who bore him a daughter, Sonia Maria 
Noc!. His work as conductor soon at- 
tracted the attention of Philadelphians, 
particularly of the late Andrew Wheeler, 
blue-blooded secretary of the Orchestra. 
Wheeler felt that Philadelphia also needed 
some one young, energetic, pliable. 


In the 18 years he has been in Phila- 
delphia, Stokowski has stayed just that 
—young, energetic, pliable. There have 
been changes in the man himself. He has 
laid aside Pianist Samaroff, taken to wife 
instead Evangeline Brewster Johnson, 
Manhattan socialite and mother of a sec- 
ond Stokowski daughter, Luba. From 4 
simple, naive person he has changed to 
one who is autocratic, imperiously sure 0! 
his countless opinions on acoustics, light- 
ing, radio, printing, painting, the habit of 
applause (True, Nov. 18). At a recent 
rehearsal he and Pianist Sergei Rachmani- 
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STEEL SHEETS 


To Serve the Nation’s Growing Transportation Needs 


MERICAN Steel Sheets, used in every field of trans- 
portation, are recognized for rendering enduring 


service, reducing delays—and for adding to travel and 
shipping greater reliability with safety. This reputation is the result KEYSTONE 
—— 


of strict regard for excellence in all processes of manufacture, to meet > 


any service for which Steel Sheets are selected. (AM MERICA AN 
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Users should insist upon American Black and Galvanized Sheets, Ws 
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Formed Roofing Products, Metal Furniture Sheets, Automobile \ mae 
Sheets, Locomotive Jacket Sheets, Electrical Sheets, Special Sheets, 

and Tin and Terne Plates for all purposes. When maximum resistance Save with Steel 
to corrosion is important, specify for Krysroner quality—the original CONTRIBUTOR To TRADE RESEARCH 


DIVISION, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 


rust-resisting Copper Steel. Send for Anti-Corrosive Metal booklet. FLAT ROLI@D STEEL MANUFACTURERS 


= American Sheet and Tin Plate compan 


Generat Orrices: Frick Building, PittssurGH, PA. 
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A Great New Industry 








| noff almost came to blows over the tempo 


| adoration to respect. 
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of a Rachmaninoff concerto concerning 
which Stokowski felt he knew better than 


| the composer. Indicative, too, is the feel- 


ing of his men, changed now from one of 
The Philadelphia 
Orchestra has no baseball team. 

Stokowski has permitted himself to de- 
velop prima donna tendencies but the pub- 
lic at large continues to encourage them 
—perhaps because, like a shrewd prima 
donna, he has stayed picturesque: pre- 
served his figure by exercise and a strict 
raw-vegetable diet, his fluffy golden hair 
by washing it every day himself. He is 
(with Boston’s Koussevitzky a close sec- 
ond) the best-groomed conductor in the 
U. S., although it has often pleased him to 
shock fastidious gatherings by appearing 
in golf clothes. In public places it takes 
him an impressive length of time to re- 
move his coat and arrange it over the back 
of the chair, standing so that the whole 
audience may know that Stokowski has 
arrived. 

But no amount of posing could have 


| built and maintained for Stokowski the 


| sound prestige which he has everywhere. 


turns to Rust-Resisting | 


TONCAN for Permanence 


Ar airports in America and 
abroad you'll find great hangars 
made of rust-resisting Toncan. 


Others— huge, wide structures 
capable of holding many planes 


—are continually going up— 
built of Toncan. 


Toncan— because it endures. 
Because it isa stubborn enemy 
of rust and corrosion—an alloy 


of pure iron, copper and molyb- 


denum that shows many times 
the life of other ferrous metals. 
Industry atlarge px 
utilizes this amaz- } 6 $ 
a od 


ingly durable iron 


Weather-protecting sheets of 


This he owes to the great mental energy 
which years ago made him Jearn German, 


| unaided, from a grammar; which on his 


recent Oriental tour led him to travel for 
weeks under the most primitive conditions 
to listen to native music unadorned; which 
enables him so to concentrate on his music 
that in his concerts he never needs a score. 
In matters musical no one can exceed 
Stokowski’s capacity for work. Nor has 


| anyone maintained toward music a more 


in hundreds of ways and for 
hundreds of things that must be 
protected from rust, corrosion 


and quick deterioration.... 
Furnaces, ranges, culverts, tubes 
and pipe, railroad cars, roofs, | 
refrigerators —a limitless variety 

of staunch, long-lived products | 
are fashioned of Toncan. Wher- | 
ever you see the Toncan label 
on exposed metal surfaces, count 
it a guarantee of permanence. It 
is backed by the world’s largest 
and most highly | 
specialized produc- | 
ers of alloy steels. 








Toncan survive where others fail. 
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CENTRAL ALLOY STEEL CORP., MASSILLON & CANTON, O. 


World’s Largest and Most Highly Specialized Alloy Steel Producers 








open mind. For, although Bach, Bee- 
thoven, Brahms and Wagner have stayed 
his first loves, he has had time and bursts 
of enthusiasm for Stravinsky, Schonberg. 
Sibelius, Skriabin. He has been willing 
to experiment with a Thereminophone in 


| his orchestra (Time, Dec. 30), to encour- 


age Hans Barth in his pioneering with the 
quarter-tone piano (Trme, March 3). His 
interest and energy have made him one 
of the world’s great conductors. He may 
offend friends and audiences by his in- 
creasing arrogance but few have denied 
his tremendous musical genius. 


—— 





Homebound Horowitz 

Pianist Vladimir Horowitz arrived in 
Manhattan from Chicago last week, gave 
a final recital which elicited the customary 
superlatives, hurried off to Camden, N. J., 
where he was scheduled to make phono- 
graph records, then sail back to Europe. In 
this manner the 25-year-old Russian ended 
what was probably a record-breaking tour 
of 77 concerts in 22 weeks, and a succes 
equalled by few recent newcomers. Be- 
fore returning for a fourth U. S. tour* 
next January he will take a long vacation, 
not on the Riviera as has been his habit. 
but “somewhere in the mountains. 
Mountains are his current enthusiasm. In 
Denver not long ago he asked immediately 
on arrival for altitude figures. Pleased on 
hearing it was so high (one mile above 
the sea) he said: “Here I shall play the 
best concert of my life.” 


*Pianist Horowitz made his U. S. début i 
January 1928, played 36 concerts that season, 46 
concerts last. 
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NANCY CARROLL OF “PARAMOUNT ON PARADE” 


UNBALANCED 


MEANS oe te ee Oe» a 


RAD 
p F0os 


When Nancy Carroll sings on the air, the radio whose units are 

only approximately balanced cannot bring you a true, clear repro- 

duction of her beautiful singing voice, but only the distorted 

approximation portrayed at the left. Pictured at the right is 

the true, clear, vividly lifelike tone which Philco attains by extra- 
ordinarily exact balancing of all units. 


Such radio performance 
iis BEYOND PRICE 


... yet Philco’s glorious tone and selectivit 
J & ry 


_ “bargain” in radio may be 
only a piece of outmoded furniture to- 
morrow. The saving of a few dollars will 
not compensate you for lack of performance 
from obsolete circuits and old-fashioned 
radio design. 


Ask what's behind the pretty price. Look 
INSIDE any radio before you buy. Ask your 
dealer for comparison by demonstration. You 
will find that Philco has discovered and 
perfected an entirely mew and different cir- 
cuit, utilizing screen grid tubes. And in this 
exclusive circuit, all electrical units are 
exactly balanced—another Philco improve- 
ment producing true, clear tone with no dis- 
tortion. Philco has worked ceaselessly toward 
Super-performance, regardless of price. As 
a result, Philco makes available the finest 
programs, from far and near, in ravishing 
tone and fidelity. Be sure you hear a Philco 
before you buy any radio. 


Furthermore, you can have this miracle of 
tadio at modest price, because tremendous 
acceptance has sent Philco’s volume into the 
hundreds of thousands. Everything Philco 
has done to amaze the radio world in 1930, 
will be found in these two new sets. 

1, Philco Screen Grid Plus—Automatic Vol- 
ume Control has been achieved in this 9- 
tube super-radio for people who want 
Supet-performance. It has concert hall vol- 
ume and such power that you can enjoy 
toadcasting from both coasts of America. 


The Automatic Volume Control olds far- 


Se he eee 


PHILCO CONSOLE 
Sili2 


BALANCED-UNIT RADIO 


are far from expensive 


away stations with little fading and lets you 
enjoy their fine programs. A new, double- 
tuned input circuit sharpens selectivity. 
Crowded stations are tuned in without 
“cross-talk” anywhere on the dial. And of 
course the famous Philco tone, produced by 
exact balancing of all electrical units. 
2. Philco Screen Grid—This new seven-tube, 
four-condenser set is, like the Philco Screen 
Grid Plus, a most astonishing value. Philco’s 
new development—use of a screen grid tube 
as the detector—just about doubles amplifi- 
cation. Tremendous power brings in far 
distant stations. Of course, location does 
make a difference, but the range of this set 
is extraordinary. It, too, has the sharper 
selectivity provided by a double-tuned in- 
te circuit, with reduction of static and 
ackground noises. And balanced electrical 
units give it the same magnificent tone. .. 
The Philco dealer wants to show you the 
complete range of exquisite Philco models 
—Table Models, Consoles, Lowboys, High- 
boys, de luxe Highboys; priced from $67 
to $225, including a beautiful butt-walnut 
console at $112. Easy terms when you de- 
cide to buy. 
Prices slightly higher in Canada, Rocky Mountains and 
West. Each furniture model, regardless of price, includes 
a built-in Electro-Dynamic Speaker with two 245 power 
tubes, push-pull. All prices less tubes, 


PHILCO, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
In Canada: PHILCO PRODUCTS, LTD., Toronto 
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*Of all the strange things 
you can get out of coal tar! 


y/ 


Twenty-five 
Years Ago 


$100,000, 000% 
used to go up 


in smoke 


A strange storehouse of marvels is open 


through the magic touch of by-product 
coke ovens. $100,000,000 now salvaged 
annually, used to go up in smoke from 


old-fashioned beehive coke ovens. 


From this strange storehouse come prescr- 


vatives that quadruple the life of timber 
. .. road materials that increase motoring 


joy and safety at all seasons . . . roofing 


materials that baffle the elements . . . 
medicines and antiseptics... disinfectants, 
insecticides, fungicides . . . paints and 
lacquers . . . fertilizers . . . explosives... 
sceiits, dyes, sweets and flavors that accu- 


rately match those conferred by nature. 


Through Koppers research investigations 
many companies have learned of unusual 
ways of introducing economies and im- 
provements in products and processes pre- 
viously considered satisfactory. Coal tar, 
perhaps, can contribute something vital 
to your business. We will gladly cooperate 


in finding out . . . won't you write? 


% This fascinating 
story of coal and coal tar 
may point a way to new 
profit-possibilities for 
you. Your copy is waiting. 





AMERICAN TAR PRODUCTS COMPANY 


(Division of The Koppers Company) 
KOPPERS BUILDING, PITTSBURGH 

Tar Products Corporation 

Subsidiaries Koppers Products Company 
White Tar Co. of N. J., Inc. 
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MILESTONE 





$$... 


Appointed. Roland William Boyden, 
66, Boston lawyer, Wartime counsel for 
U. S. food administration, unofficial U, S. 
“observer” at Reparations Commission 
meetings; to be a member of The Hague 
Court of Arbitration* vice Charles Evans 
Hughes; by President Hoover. 

peer Ore 


Honored. Owen D. Young, with the 
Grand Cross of the Order of the Crown of 
Belgium; John Pierpont Morgan, with the 
Belgian Grand Cross of the Order of 
Leopold. 


—. ——_ 


Birthday. Clarence S. Darrow, famed 
attorney, defender of Evolution against 
the late William Jennings Bryan. Age: 73. 
Date: April 18. 

Died. Mrs. Katherine Alexander Duer 
Blake, 50, onetime wife of telegraph 
Tycoon Clarence Hungerford Mackay and 
of Surgeon Joseph Augustus Blake, 
mother-in-law of Composer Irving Berlin 
(‘‘Always,” “Russian Lullaby”); of bron- 
chial pneumonia; in Manhattan, 

Died. William George Krieghoff, 54, 
Philadelphia Public Ledger’s famed por- 
traitist, painter of the late Chief Justice 
Taft, Col. Lindbergh, Eva Le Gallienne; 
of a heart attack; in Philadelphia. 


—. 


Died. R. Q. Lee, 61, U. S. Representa- 
tive from Cisco, Tex.; at Washington; 
after a paralytic stroke five weeks ago. 

Died. Charles Scribner, 75, board chair- 
man of Charles Scribner’s Sons, Manhat- 
tan, publishers and booksellers, founder 0! 
Scribner’s Magazine; of heart disease; in 
Manhattan. His most famed publishing 
contract: $1 per word to Theodore Roose- 
velt for serial rights to African Gam 
Trails. 


an 


v 


Died. Dr. Robert Seymour Bridges 
85, since 1913 Poet Laureate of England; 
after a short illness; at his home, Chils- 
well, Boar’s Hill, Oxford. Son of a coun- 
try squire, Etonian, Oxonian, he aban- 
doned medicine for poetry at the age of 
37. A classicist and inveterate prosodist, 
his appointment to succeed Laureate Al- 
fred Austin amazed the literary world— 
Kipling, Yeats, Masefield, and Hardy were 
also regarded as candidates. Continually 
was Laureate Bridges chided for silence, 
poetical and personal; when he visited the 
U. S. and denied interviews, one news- 
paper headlined: KING’S CANARY 
WON’T CHIRP. Less than a year ago 
he published The Testament of Beauty, a 
4,000-line poem which summed up his pa- 
triarchal philosophy, earned the great ad- 
miration of most world critics (Tie, 
Dec. 2), 


Died. Sir Edward James Pollock, 89, 
longtime official referee of Britain’s 5v- 

*Not to be confused with the World Court 
(Permanent Court of International Justice), 
whose members it nominates for the Leagues 
selection, 
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The evidence submitted by General Box En- 
gineers has convicted these six thugs in many matter of weight represents considerable to 
hundreds of shipping rooms. Excessive ship- us. We formerly used, as you know, heavier 


ping costs that penalize profits 
must go!...In one instance, a 
manufacturer of miscellaneous 
rubber goods laid his shipping 
room problem before General Box 
Engineers and told them to go the 
limit. His shipping cost was too 
high, and he knew it. He later 
accepted our redesigned ship- 
ping cases, and after using them 
over a long period of time, writes 
—"We like your boxes very 
much ... of advantage is the 
matter of cost, ease of storage, 


OUR OFFER 


Consign your product, just 
as you pack it for your cus- 
tomers, to one of our labo- 
ratories (either 62 W. Grand 
Ave., Chicago, or 151 Kent 
Ave., Brooklyn). Our.engi- 
neers will study your present 
box or crate, redesign it to 
eliminate excess costs, 
ship your product back in 
the recommended package, 
and submit a report that will 
either point the way to defi- 
nite savings or give you as- 
surance that no improve- 
ment can be made. Or, if 
you prefer, write for one of 
our engineers to study the 
problem in your own shipping 
room. The investigation is 
free, either way. 


ENGINEER 


BOX 


GENERAL 


ease of assembling and light weight . . . the 


boxes and the freight was ap- 
proximately 50% more. This has 
been a very important item to us.” 
... Such savings in money, time, 
and materials show how an analysis 
of your own shipping may help you 
to find better, faster, and cheaper 
methods of packing and shipping 
your product. Read our offer, ac- 
cept it, act on it, and thus put it 
squarely up to us to furnish you proof 
in terms of your own problem. A 


dozen well-distributed plants pro- 
tect the economies we help to find. 


GENERAL BOX COMPANY 


CHICAGO, LiL, 


504 Ne 
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preme Court of Judicature;* after a de- 
cline following his wife’s death last year; 
at London. : 

Died. Linda Richards, 89, first U. S. 
graduate trained nurse (1873), good friend 
of Britain’s famed Florence Nightingale: 
at New England Hospital for Women & 
Children, Roxbury, Mass., where she 


trained. 


Sound 


Investment Securities 


amen ee 





Died. George Casimir Dessaulles, 102, 
Canada’s oldest senator; of excitement 
after a fire in his house; at his home at 
St. Hyacinthe, Quebec. 


EDUCATION 


Little Book 


W' HAVE just prepared a list of 


carefully chosen income pro- 
ducing bonds and stocks to assist 
investors in the proper selection 
of Sound Investment Securities. 


A copy of this list may be had on request 
Ask for AV-3024 


AC.ALLYN42:COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Investment Securities 





Five years ago Clarence Cook (‘Pete’) 
Little left the University of Maine in high 
dudgeon because he thought that during his 
presidency Maine had been miserly toward 
education. Last year he resigned his presi- 
dency of Michigan because his “methods 
of handling situations dealing with in- 
terests of private donors, political inter- 
ests, ‘local’ interests and alumni interests” 
were “not consistent with policies which 
the Board of Regents deems wise.” The 
American Society for the Control of 


CHICAGO NEW YORK ‘ ae ; 
100 W. Monroe Street 30 Broad Street Cancer was glad to make him its managing at 
and other principal cities director. , . ‘ ‘ 
At Michigan President Little put into 
effect many a controversial idea of his own —_ 
in matters of athletics, student housing, ; 
student vice, pedagogy. Last week, any mi 
alumnus familiar with Michigan affairs 
ae could discern many a parallelism between >| 
events in President Little’s administration 
and his observations in a book on the Lal 
TERRIBLY ” | "ers: 
Excerpts of Little impressions, interpre- as 
tations and criticisms of campus fauna 
and their problems: tw 


But in 10 minutes pain had gone 


Costs nothing if it fails 


vised for severe cases, Pain 
stops like magic. Soon 
bands may be discarded 





Fraternities. “In the eyes of many 
alert and progressive educators the fra- 
ternities stand today in a very serious and 


Burning, aching, tired feeling in the feet and legs— and feet are well to stay. weak position. So far have they failed to eas 

crampe in toes, foot calluses, pains in toss, instep, Nearly 2,000,000 now in use. operate or to live up to their possibilities 

ball or heel—dull ache in the ankle, calf or knee— Specialists, amazed at re- cooperate I IF Poss! : ‘it 

shooting pains from back of toes, spreading of the sults, urge them widely. and ideals that the fraternity has wl 

feet—all can now be quickly ended. FREE 10-DAY TRIAL frequently been the most powerful organ- a 

CIENCE says 94% of all foot pains result bt at gpglncad — _ _ ized source of moral misbehavior on the 1a. 
from displaced bones pressing against ao , © eager eA campus.” 

sensitive nerves and blood vessels. Weak- ee — : ce P ‘in isl con 

ened muscles permit these bone displace- een oe eat com Parties. One of the best ways to leave 

gg eRe pr Me Mag Magner Bae Be oy use coupon below and certain regions of the chapter house free h 

_ eee ee Sea ~ pay postman. Write for for informal activity of an unsupervisable the 

n-uscles. a Ss stop a] - free 1} <let. . = . . ° 

utes when these amazing bands, victor atetat nature during house parties is to appoint f 

panier agen tc atatiyae a ‘steering committee’ of students. The or 

Stand, walk, or dance °o « 5 sahil 2 . f 

kours—you just don’t get 30 yer members of this committee take turns ues 

Oe ee ee re wang See ane in flattering and cajoling the house mother 

rl gyi eg nrg are displaced. Pain and in occupying her mind with high and ; 

One of the secrets is in follows. hays ngh pric 

the tension and stretch, ey noble thoughts for whatever length of time 

Me ie ag Pisces band assists is deemed desirable. Not only is this ol 

amazingly light and and strengthens r . é ? ; ut can 

thin, yet strong and F. . muscles, anes immediate value but if by chance the 

durable. Worn with . ~ a es ~ 33 bones. ‘ain stops ins' antly. “ wail ’ . — Oo ic and suffi- 

any kind of foot- oe a ty a Money back if it fails____ ente Prigwoe he a ome 7] A é ear Lak 

wear. Nothing stiff (-< ay * P<" Jung Arch BraceCo., 324 Jung Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio ciently prolonged and varied, 1t ma} p ly 

. ae aa : Send one pair of braces marked below: duce results so vital to the ancient lady E 

muscles and cause (Persons over 145 lbs. require long braces) > iy 


discomfort. The 
styles with exceed- 
ingly soft sponge 


rubber lift are 7 
urgently ad- : Ms 


FOR SEVERE CASES 
— with cushion lift 

O BANNER (medium) $2) O WONDER (medium)$1 

CD VICTOR (long) $2.50 


FOR MILD CASES 


—without cushion lift 


O MIRACLE (long) $1.50 





O Money enclosed. 0 Send C. O. D. plus postage. 
ie TARR... oo ciccccncece Shoe Width 

Send Free Booklet 

Name 

Address ..... 


JUNGS smcis 





Canuda: 165 Dufferin St., Toronto. Add 26¢ to above prices 





that she is not able actively to patrol the 
chapter house for some days. . 

“There has developed on the part 0! 
students a delightfully informal custom ol 


*The Statesman’s Year-Book calls it “the ulti- 
mate authority in most cases, civil and criminal 
in England and Wales, and in others, where there 
is an appeal to the House of Lords, the penulti- 
mate.” ’ 

+Tue AWAKENING CoLLece—W, W. Norton 
cy Co., Inc. ($3). 
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NOW WITHIN REACH OF ALL 


NEW IMPROVED 1930 


GREAT LAKES SPORT TRAINER 


WAS $4990, NOW REDUCED TO 


Great LAKES announces a 


new, improved Sport-Trainer at 
drastically reduced prices. And a 
new program that makes flying as 
easy and inexpensive as motoring 
in a good car! 

> The Sport-Trainer by Great 
Lakes is universally recognized 
asa leader in the quality class of 
two-place ships. It is fast; it is 
handsome; it is remarkably 


easy to handle. It is powered 


with the famous American Cirrus Motor — spe- 
cially designed and constructed to meet American 
conditions. A snug, detachable coupe top makes 
the Sport-Trainer an all year ship; suitable alike 
for business, sport and dispatch flying. Operating 
costs compare favorably with those of a medium- 


priced car. Initial costs are so low that anyone who 


can afford a good car can afford to buy a Great 


Lakes Sport-Trainer. 


>Everywhere in the United States, in Canada and in 


*S1OO 


Fly Away At Cleveland 


Pan-America, Great Lakes Oper- 


ating-Dealers are to be found. 
Experienced flyers, these com- 
petent men are now operating the 
leading and most reliable flying 
schools in their communities. 
Theyconductestablished business 
concerns. They are ready to sell 
you a Great Lakes plane, service it 
at a fair rate, and teach you to fly! 
> Great Lakes has swept aside the 


last obstacle to popular flight by 


placing a quality plane within reach of almost everyone 
—by making it possible for you, through your Great 
Lakes dealer, to learn to fly! Get into the air—now 
—in a ship of your own—in aGreat Lakes Sport-Trainer! 
Consult your local Great Lakes dealer, or write us direct. 
> At many of America’s 1500 widely scattered air- 
ports there are men measuring up to Great Lakes 


dealer standards who will be interested in our special 


brochure . . . Great Lakes Aircraft Corporation, 


16900 St. Clair Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Manufactured under U. S. Department of Commerce Approved Type Certificate Number 228 


GREAT LAKES 


CORPORATION 


Contractors to the United States 


AIRCRAFT 


CLEVELAND 
Army and Navy 





TIME 
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WITH SQUARE D | coming (either sober or intoxicated) unin. 


ha 


 \ om 
a 


mmediateservice 
ANYWHERE, 


VERY order is a “rush” order to Square D. Its 
service blankets the nation. 


There are twenty-eight branch offices in the most im- 
portant cities. A large organization of well-stocked dis- 


tributors is maintained . . . several, strategically located, 
in every state. And three large factories turn out the 
biggest orders, or the smallest, without delay. 


Wherever you are ... whatever your electrical control 
problem ... there is a Square D product to help you 
solve it . .. or a Square D engineer to develop a special 


product to meet your special needs. 


Industrial plants . . . electrical contractors . . . architects 
... electrical engineers ... have learned that Square D’s 
service is both prompt and reliable . . . everywhere. 


SQUARE D COMPANY, DETROIT, U.S.A. 


FACTORIES AT: DETROIT, MICH., PERU, IND., AND MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
SQUARE D COMPANY, CANADA, LTD., WALKERVILLE, ONTARIO 
BRANCH OFFICES: Toronto, Montreal (164) 


Switch and Panelboard Diwision, Square D Makes a Industrial Controller Division, 


Detroit ilwaukee 
. - ° Automatic Starters 
omen thee ee Aarne cg COMPLETE Line of Combination ceseieme (Automatic 
sg UARE s * th SORES . Starters with Motor Circuit 
SQ é ie e rigid suspen- Electrical Control Switches) Compensators, Both 
sion met or wiring) — : Automatic and Hand-Operated 
Panelboards for Both Lighting Equipment Speed Regulators 
and Power Motor Circuit Switches 
Fuse Cabinets Insulation Division, Peru, Indiana Magnetic Contactors 
Outdoor Meter Boxes . Pressure Switches 
Voltage Testers Porcelain Insulators Dieconinect Seleches 
Meter Service Breakers Special Porcelain Products Float Switches 


BRA WC oOrFICcC 8 Ss 
Atlanta Baltimore ittle 
Boston Buffalo oe, 
Chicago Cincinnati Milwaukee 
Cleveland Minneapolis 
Dallas Davenport A , New York 
Denver sme Detroit Philadelphia 
Gran pids age Pittsburgh Portland 
Houston ELECTRICAL Dig | EQUIPMENT Babee St. Louis 
Indianapolis i San Francisco 
Kansas City StH Seattle Syracuse 


| vited to dances at various chapter houses. 


This is done so extensively as to tax the 


capacity of the house, and so make dancing 


even more like the preliminaries of wres- 
tling than either fashion or comfort 
dictates. It also happens that when those 
who desire to enter unbidden are ardent 
males without escort they at times push 
in window sashes, glass and all, or break 
outer doors from their imitation hand- 
wrought hinges. 

“To protect the ‘brothers’ and their 
chosen partners from such incursions, the 
fraternity has been forced to resort to the 
employment of a group of noble indj- 
viduals whose usefulness, a few short years 
ago, seemed gone forever. These are 
‘bouncers’ of that simple and _ primitive 
anti-alcoholic ardor that cleared the saloon 
of ‘bums’ when those gentlemen by rau- 
cousness or unseemly act impeded normal 
intellectual discussion or progress of any 
worthy cause.” 

Administration. “Faculty dictates are 
frequently enforced with just as much 
asperity and lack of balance as the ortho- 
dox zealot ever displayed in roasting a 
witch.” 

Co-Education. “If and when the high 
schools and colleges devise methods which 
select and retain their students more 
wisely, arouse in the great majority of 
them real intellectual interest .. . and 
equip them for life more skilfully and 
promptly, co-education at those ages might 
conceivably be advisable.” 

Politics. “The degree to which govern- 
ing bodies of some institutions can stand 
punishment for the sake of increased 
wealth is amazing. They can even en- 
courage further inroads in matters of 
academic freedom and educational pro- 
cedure by donors who have actually for 
years been interfering personally in the 
appointment of personnel, and in the de- 
tailed administration of educational units 
in the government of which they have 
legally no right, and intellectually, no 
qualifications.” 


° - 


U. S. Outpost 

Gathered at a luncheon in Manhattan's 
decorous Bankers Club one noon last week 
were 50 of the nation’s Biggest Business- 
men. The occasion: to collect the first 
$1,000,000 of a $2,750,000 fund to build 
and endow a new swimming pool, dormi- 
tories, infirmary, library, auditorium for 
the Shanghai American School. Among 
those interested in what Principal Elam J. 
Anderson had to say were: Martin Egan, 
staff member of J. P. Morgan & Co.; Mo- 
tormaker Walter Percy Chrysler; Herbert 
Lee Pratt, board chairman of Standard 
Oil Co. of New York and his Vice Presi- 
dent Howard Ellsworth Cole; President 
George Christian Scott of U.S. Steel Prod- 
ucts Co. 

Like most Big Business meetings this 
one was not purely altruistic. The 
Shanghai American School’s prospectus ¢x- 
plains succinctly the part the institution 
plays in international commerce: “Ex- 
ecutives of American business having 1- 
terests in China attribute a decrease ol 
25% in the ‘turn-over’ of their Far Eastern 
personnel in large part to the existence 
of the Shanghai American School. All 
such executives regard the institution as 4 
distinct asset. . . .” 
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Home Beauty 
Is More than Skin Deep 


Many a recently built residence is proving a disappointment. The exterior is 
fresh and modern, but inside—the structure looks down at the heel —twice its 
age. The plaster has cracked or fallen—lath streaks have developed. 

Marred plastering is almost an infallible sign that Steel Lath has not been 
used. For home beauty is more than skin deep. The lath—not the plaster — 
usually determines whether the interior of a home will age quickly or remain 
attractive for years. 

Plastering on steel lath costs very little more than plastering on ordinary lath. 
But the results are far different. Cove ceilings, decorative niches, artistic stair- 
ways and fire places—all those little touches which convert a house into a 
home —are obtained with economy and ease only with steel lath. 

Steel lath does not warp and swell from moisture—nor dry out and shrink. As long 
as the structure of the building itself remains solid, the plaster stays in place— 


cracks do not develop. Lath streaks are unknown. The home interior remains 
fresh and beautiful—redecorating expense is halved. 


Furthermore, plaster on steel lath in official tests resists fire one hour. That 
is important for approximately seven thousand lives are lost annually in resi- 


dential fires. For this reason, the building codes of progressive communities 
specify the use of steel lath for fire-safe construction. 


More and More—Good Construction Means 
Steel Construction 


Modern construction requires a far greater use of steel. Steel doors, trim and 
cabinets cannot swell or warp—eliminating refitting—speeding up construction. 
Enamelled wall tile and laundry trays combine extreme cleanliness with reason- 
able cost. Wherever steel is used it makes certain definite savings. In one case 
it saves fire loss, in another money, labor, life, time, dirt, wear, weight, space or a 
combination of many of these. That these savings are important, is demonstrated 
by the rapidly growing use of steel products in all types of construction. For full 
information on any steel product write Trade Research Division, National Asso- 
ciation of Flat Rolled Steel Manufacturers, 511 Terminal Tower, Cleveland, O. 
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Houses of Parliament, London 


Se al tin il iat staat etn sale 
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LONDON PARIS 


For Those Who Own 
English Assets—Specialized 


Executor Service 


HE settlement of estates containing English assets 

can be greatly facilitated by utilizing the services 
of the Guaranty Executor and Trustee Company, Ltd., 
London, a subsidiary of the Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York. 


When appointed under an individual's will or trust, 
or when employed by executors, trustees, or administra- 
tors to administer English assets, our English subsidiary 
affords many advantages. It is a fully authorized and 
complete English trust organization with all of. the inter- 
national facilities of the parent company at its disposal. 


We invite inquiries regarding any phase of our ser- 
vice from trust companies, banks, lawyers and other 
individuals. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 


LIVERPOOL HAVRE 


BRUSSELS 


Capitat, SurpLus AND Unpbivipepo Prorits 


MORE THAN $290,000,000 


ANTWERP 


| New Plays in Manhattan 
Uncle Vanya. One sure way of ce- 
menting a friendship is to discover that 
you and your acquaintance are both de- 
voted readers of the works of the late 
Anton Pavlovich Chekhov, that you have 
both covered the 350-odd short stories, 
the six full-length plays. Of the six, four 
have been produced in Manhattan since 
autumn: The Sea Gull, The Three Sisters, 
The Cherry Orchard, and, last week, Uncle 
Vanya. Presented with artistic piety by 
Producer Jed Harris, Uncle Vanya was 
ecstatically received by confirmed Chek- 
hovians. In addition, cinemagoers had the 
opportunity of beholding birdlike Cinemac- 
tress Lillian Gish in the flesh. 

Genuine Chekhovians acquire an appetite 
for an atmosphere of twilit melancholy 











LILLIAN GISH 


. nothing more than a handclasp. 


| through which bewildered stoics make their 


| weary way, ceaselessly confronted with 


frustration and despair. Nobody gets what 
he wants in Uncle Vanya. Michael Astrov, 
acted by Osgood Perkins (late editor oi 
the Chicago Herald & Examiner in The 
| Front Page), distinctly wants Lillian Gish, 
| the second wife of an aged, selfish pedagog. 
| With admirable restraint, her husband's 





| brother-in-law, “Uncle Vanya” (Walter 


Connolly), also pursues Miss Gish as she 
floats about the stage attired in the cos- 
tume of a pastel Gibson Girl. And although 
both Miss Gish and her step-daughter 
Sonia love Dr. Astrov, no entente more 
cordial than a handclasp is ever con- 


| summated. 


Stagecraftsmen who believe that it takes 
a series of seductions to convince an 
audience that their characters are in love 
with each other should witness Uncle 
Vanya. For although Playwright Chekhov 
alters the relations of his nine characters 
not one whit during the entire play, when 
the bells of their carriages tinkle away oll- 
stage, taking Miss Gish back to Moscow 
and Dr. Astrov back to his practice, the 
audience is well aware that it has wit- 
nessed a subtle, intense, ably handled series 
of human emotions. 
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HE JOB WITH 


PROFIT-EARNING SURENESS 


Choose a Dodge Truck safely on the basis 
of its proved dependability alone — its ability 
to keep on running, keep on making sched- 
ules, keep on earning. 


Dodge dependability has a dollars-and- 
cents significance for tens of thousands of 
business men who now own Dodge Trucks. 
To them it is an assurance of carefree, 
consistent performance; long-lived per- 
formance that is sure and time-saving. 





Look to owners of Dodge Trucks for proof 
of this dependability. Look to operating 
records, to speedometer readings, to any 
Dodge Truck that has seen hard service. 
Doubly confirm that evidence by actual 
inspecticn of the type best fitted to your 
needs—any type from '2-ton to 3-ton. 
Back your findings with your investment 
dollars. Your schedules will be made de- 
pendably; your profits will be more certain. 


DODGE TRUCKS 





MANI:FOLD (CONTINUOUS FORMS 





SIX SUPERIORITIES 


Moni-Fold forms have six 
superiorities which simplify 
accounting detail ond re- 
sult in sut stonticl savings 
in time, labor and money. 
The superiorities are work- 
ing in thousands of mo- 
dern offices throughout 
the notion. They are 
worthy of your considera- 


tion. For full details send 
for the Mani-Fold portfolio. 


1. 50% saving in record 
writing time. 


2. 20% to 100% less du- 
plication of effort. 


3. 95% productive time 
per operator. 

4. 30% saving in carbon 
paper costs. 

5. 25% to100 % improve- 
ment in appearence. 


6. Accurate registration 
of forms with as many 
copies os required. 


Cost Less 
Do More 


tobi forms cost less and do more be- 


cause they eliminate costly delays caused by 
non-productive operations where cut carbons and 


loose forms are used. 


FORMS ALWAYS IN 
WRITING POSITION 


With Mani-Fold forms it is not necessary to jog sheets, 
align forms, insert carbon paper, place forms into 
position for typing. There is a flow of perfectly 
aligned forms in sets of 500 and 1,000 in continu- 


ous sequence, with as many duplicates as needed. 


The operator does just two things —type and remove 
forms. 50% to 75% of the billing operator's time 
is thus saved—production is almost doubled. 


DEPARTMENTAL EFFICIENCY 


In many cases, department forms are combined to 
further simplify accounting detail. The result is 
quickened plant and office routine, because time 
lost in re-typing original forms is saved, typing errors 
are reduced to a minimum, forms are always clean 
and legible, and clerical time reduced to the neces- 


sary minimum. 


THE MANI-FOLD COMPANY 


Division United Autographic Register Company 
13340-4 COIT RD., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Branch Offices in all principal cities 
Trade supplied in Canada by Business Systems Limited, Toronto 
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Audiences were full of praise for Jo 
Mielziner for his glowering 19th Century 
interiors; and for the delicate reticence of 
Miss Gish’s acting. Not since 1913 has 
Cinemactress Gish been on Broadway. At 
that time she inhabited the same boarding 
house as Cinemactress Mary Pickford, who 
got her a small part in David Belasco’s 
A Good Little Devil. Soon afterward David 
Wark Griffith took her in charge, well-nigh 
beatified her during the next 15 years as 
the virginal, wide-eyed heroine of The 
Birth of a Nation, Broken Blossoms, Way 
Down East, The White Sister, et al. Soon 
to be seen is her first audible cinema, One 
Romantic Night, adapted from Playwright 
Ferenc Molnar’s The Swan. ; 


A 


— 


Hotel Universe, though written by 
Philip Barry and produced by the Theatre 
Guild, is certainly an artistic and probably 
a commercial failure. An elaborate inquiry 


into the frustrations of persons of unim- 


portance, its action takes place entirely 
upon the terrace of a villa near Toulon. 
There is no intermission, a condition which 
perhaps contributed to the embarrassment 
of Manhattan firstnight critics in their 
efforts to render in a phrase the play's 
“meaning.” 

The terrace, gold walls against a blue 
curtain of sky, slightly resembles the island 
on which Shakespeare’s less readily per- 
plexed but equally worldly expatriates of 
The Tempest encountered magic after 
storm. Owned by a physicist named 
Stephen Field, it is the scene of a party 
given by his daughter Ann to six friends. 
They are: Pat Farley, with whom Ann 
is in love; Tom Ames and his wife, Hope, 
who loves their children; Norman Rose; 
Alice Kendall, who loves Rose; and Lily 
Malone, an actress whose acid witticisms to 


| her companions are in the best manner 


of earlier Barry plays (Holiday, Paris 


| Bound). They are devoting themselves to 


cocktails and the effort to change the con- 
versation from suicide, suggested by the 
recent spectacle of a young man tossing 
himself off a high cliff. 

The enchantment of the terrace operates 
suddenly to make these people’s glib and 
pessimistic gaieties, when turned to 4 
parody of the past, rekindle its most 


| significant moments. Each of Ann Field's 


guests experiences a return in time to 


| whatever instant of inadequacy, ecstasy, 





awakening or fear has been controlling 
a present in which death is the only feasible 
probability. Influenced by airs less gracious 
than Prospero’s—airs which Stephen Field 
describes, in loose poetry, as blowing from 
alien estates in time across those in which 
men live—each character imagines the 
eccentric scientist as a salient figure from 
the past. To Pat Farley he is the father 
of a girl he has loved in England. As 4 
fur merchant he listens to Norman Rose 
defining a Jewish boy’s life ambition. Tom 


| Ames identifies the old man with a Catholic 


priest, to whom he makes a muddled con- 
fession. He is Lily Malone’s father, making 
her practice dance steps while he tipples 
and curses. Suddenly free from the en- 
chantment of the terrace—and by it re 
leased from the necromancy of remem: 
brance and regret—the gloomy guests 
stroll away, gay once more, while Am 
Field and Pat Farley stand together 00 
the stage, staring at Stephen Field, an old 
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hy Headquarters... 
BUSINESS INTERESTS have selected Salt 
Lake City as headquarters for their intermountain operations 
for economical reasons. 

Central city of the intermountain area, Salt Lake serves 
more quickly and cheaply the 2,000,000 people in this pro- 
gressive, alert and fast growing territory. Seventy per cent 
of Utah’s population lives within a radius of 60 miles of Salt 
Lake City. Here is the natural and logical commercial capital 
of the mountain states region. Central location, adequate 
rail, highway and air transportation facilities for speedy 
shipping, ample warehouse accommodations and rail-served 
industrial sites at low cost are some of the reasons why more 
than 150 national concerns have branch factories or zone 
headquarters at Salt Lake City. 

Here is America’s richest reservoir of natural resources. 
The largest pea packing plant in the world is located in Utah; 
Utah has a greater variety of raw materials for manufacturing 
than any other state in the Union. 

Natural gas was introduced in Utah in 1929 and has proved 
its efficiency for industrial and domestic purposes. 


Play and profit when you come to Salt Lake City 
this summer. All railroads grant a 10-day stop- 
over. Get the detailed story in booklet form. 


MAIL THE COUPON 


CHAMBER OF Commerce, Dept. D-50, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Please send booklet 
City and Utah. 
Vame 
iddress 
City 
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| man in a pongee suit who has died from 
a heart attack sitting in his wicker chair. 
The relation which the events of Hote] 
Universe bear to reality is genuine but 
insufficiently obvious for the purposes of 
drama. Moreover, the brilliantly perceived 
perplexities of the preciously unhappy sub- 
jects are frequently made ridiculous by 
the fact that it was only possible for 
Author Barry to express them in the 
clichés that dramateurs have been taught 
to find funny when issuing from the 
mouths of tired businessmen or sopho- 
mores in college. Nor has the cast of 
Hotel Universe, with the exceptions of 
Katherine Alexander as Ann Field, Glenn 
Anders as Pat Farley, Ruth Gordon as Lily 
Malone and Phyllis Povah as Hope Ames, 
managed to master its extraordinary moods 
with the customary skill of Guild per- 
formers. The only completely successful 
detail of Hotel Universe is the setting, by 
Lee Simonson, of a terrace touched by the 
light of a July evening on the Mediter- 
ranean, a pavilion for illusion and despair. 


Virtue’s Bed. An attractive girl, de- 
scribed by her friends as intelligent, is 
shanghaied into a North African sporting 
house. Stating repeatedly that the doors 
of hell swing both ways, she deserts her 
profession on receiving an inheritance and 
an English estate. In England she takes 
up the life of a country dowager. 

At a dinner party she describes her past. 
When her disgruntled guests start making 
off. she accuses them of committing more 
opprobrious acts by choice than those 
which circumstance required her to per- 
form. 


Lady Clara enjoyed a long and profit- 
able run in London under the name of 
Clara Gibbings. When it was presented by 
Lee & J. J. Shubert last week in Manhat- 
tan, audiences detected a trite & true strain 
in its structure. Florence Nash, making her 
first appearance of the season, is cast as 4 
young woman who, having passed most of 
her life in the environs of a saloon, sud- 
denly discovers that she is the daughter oi 
the Earl of Drumoor. In the best Peg 0’ 
Wy Heart tradition, Miss Nash goes to 
claim her just due, falls in love with the 
Earl’s dissolute nephew, is properly awed 
by a standard English butler, returns to 
her own people. 


~- —_ 


Three Little Girls. Shubert operetta, 
often grandiose, has seldom achieved 
more epic aspect than in Three Little 
Girls. Their complex annals are pursued 
through the suburbs of Vienna and three 
successive generations. on and off a revolv- 
ing stage, generally in three-four time 
First, Hendrik Norgard and Beate-Marie 
von Rankenau are prevented from marry- 
ing each other by meddling relatives; his 
son and her daughter suffer similar inter- 
ference. Finally, pursuing the family 
tradition, their unrelated grandchildren 
succeed in getting married. 

This tuneful morality, celebrating the 
virtue of perseverance, is enhanced by 
Natalie Hall, Bettina Hall and Martha 
Lorber as three sisters in the second 
generation, but not by such gags 4s: 
“Going to the Barber of Seville?” “No, 1 
always shave myself.” 
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» DEPENDABILITY! 
ss » DURABILITY ! 
of , EFFICIENCY! 
of Pi ECONOMY! 
of 
tid 


Of the hundreds 


of thousands of owners 
not 


has paid a cent for 
SERVICE! 


I 
I the small, round casing you see on 
top of every General Electric Refrigerator, the entire mecha- 
nism is sealed in steel with a permanent oil supply. Dirt 


moisture and rust, that cause trouble, breakdowns and repair 





bills, are forever shut outside! 


Prices now start as low as $205 at the factory, and most 


people buy on our easy time payment plan. 


A line to the address below will bring you our illustrated book- 
let in a hurry. Section H-4B, Electric Refrigeration Depart- 


ment, General Electric Company, Hanna Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


ALL :-STEEL REFRIGERATOR 


Join us in the General Electric Hour, broadcast every Saturday Evening, on a nation-wide N. B, C. network 





Millions 9 
at stake 


as giant 


building soars 


| Modern 
| Office Space 


Facing bitter competition, owners 
find new way to years more profit 


Now comes an entirely new form of heat- 
ing, amazingly low in cost, destined to help 


fill the building and keep it full. 


Hidden in the wall below the window, 
the new Trane concealed convection heat- 
er circulates warmth evenly through every 
room. Its flow of warmth is regulated easily. 
Not a single inch of floor space is wasted. 
And the heater, completely out of sight, no 
longer mars the beauty of the room. 


No wonder tenants move to the Trane 
heated building and stay there adding years 
to the structure’s profitable life. 


Costs no more than old-fashioned radiation 


This new form of heating would be a profit- 
able investment even if it cost twice as much 
as the bulky radiators it supplants. But it 
costs no more! Now, without adding a 
dollar to the construction budget, every 
building being planned can meet the terrific 
competition of today and tomorrow and 
lengthen its years of maximum dividends. 


Long before the building is completed, 
the savings due to Trane concealed heating 
begin. Extremely light in weight, these new 
heaters save handling expense during con- 
struction. They cut the cost of temporary 
heat. The heating contractor installs the 
job with fewer men in shorter time. 


TRANE 


CONCEALED HEAT 


And during the building’s entire life, fuel 
costs of Trane heaters are less than for 


old-fashioned radiators by 15 to 25%. 


Let these heating engineers make money for you 


This completely modern heating system for 
great buildings was originated by the Trane 
engineering staff, known to every heating 
man as one of the finest in the industry. 


The crowning achievement of their long 
history, Trane concealed heating for large 
buildings is the direct outgrowth of conceal- 
ed heat for homes, first introduced by these 
same men. It employs the Trane heating 
element used in Trane Unit Heaters for 
factory buildings and Trane Blast Heaters 
for industrial process heating. In every 
sense of the phrase, Trane engineers 
are specialists in heating. 

These noted engineers are ready to help you add 
years to the profit record of every great building 
you are interested in. Mail the coupon for the com- 
plete description of Trane concealed heating — at 
once. Take the first step toward modern heating 


and greater profits, 


THE TRANE COMPANY, Dept. 4 
400 Cameron Ave., La Crosse, Wis. 
Send your free heating booklets. 
(0 Concealed Heat for Large Buildings. 
(0 Modern Style in Home Heating. 
(J How to Cut Industrial Heating Costs. 


Company 
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Trane Company of Canada, Ltd., Toronto 
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MISCELLANY 


“TIME brings all things.” 


Roomer 


In Brooklyn, John Edmonds walked jnto 
the Edwards Hotel clad in his underwear. 
demanded Room 313. Informed that it 
was occupied, he said: “It was, but it 
isn’t now. I just fell out of the window.” 


¢ 


Wooden Legs 


In Lynn, Mass., Warren A. Goldbald 
was arrested for driving his auto headfirst 
into another auto while accompanied, in 
the driver’s seat, by three friends. On in- 
vestigation, Warren A. Goldbald was 
found to have two wooden legs. 


+ 
Midget 


In Manhattan Kurt Zweibler, a midget, 
was arrested for driving a small electric 
automobile without license plates. He 
squeaked: “I was on my way to get them.” 

—— + 
Hunter 


In Phoenix, Ariz., Henry Leggett took 
his new roadster out for a drive, was 
astonished when two great battling owls 
burst through the windshield, showering 
him with fur, glass, feathers. Peering into 
the back seat he discovered the two owls 
and a rabbit, dead. 


Rabbit 


In Canton, Ohio, John Routz, 11, dis- 
puted the ownership of a chocolate Easter 
rabbit with Charles Christeen. After brawl- 
ing in the street, Master Routz followed 
Master’ Christeen to his home, forced open 
the door, was shot dead by his adversary. 

—__ e — - 
Taste 


In the Bronx, N. Y., a jury awarded 
$22,500 to Mrs. Pauline Goodman, cook, 
who claimed that her ability to taste had 
been destroyed in an automobile accident. 

. —S—— 

Fire 


In Edenton, N. C., Aunt Lena Cox sum- 
moned the fire department. When the fire- 
men arrived, she pointed to a conflagra- 
tion in her stove, explained that she 
wanted company. 


Tired 


In Evanston, Ill., John Hunton was 
awakened in his bedroom by a burglar 
who said, “Keep still or I'll blow your 
head off.” 

Tired, John Hunton slept while the 
burglar ransacked his room. Two hours 
later, he woke up, reported the robbery 
to the police, promised to provide further 
details in the morning when he had had 
more sleep. 

. a 
Sister 


In Cambridge, Mass., James McArthur, 
eager to have a sister, stole small Vivian 
Mercer whom he found asleep outside 
doctor’s office. After being trundled about 
in her baby carriage, Vivian Mercer 
opened her crossed-eyes, stared at James 
McArthur. Disgusted, James McArthur 
abandoned Vivian Mercer in a backyard, 
where her mother found her, weeping. 
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SEND FOR 


- 10-DAY TRIAL OFFER 
you'Lt marvel at its performance. Copies 

anything, one or more colors, from post 
card size to 9x15 sheet (maximum printing 
surface 71x11 in.). Clean, legible, inviting 
reproductions. Higher priced duplicators can 
offer you no finer work. 


Business houses, factories, professions, schools, 
churches, clubs—all use the Lettergraph. And 
what do users say? 


“Does more than you said...fool-proof and 
faultless...will pay for itself many times over." 
~R. B. Fuller, First National Bank, Mondovi, 


is. 
Mail comers for rae! Trial Offer 


THE HEYER DUPLICATOR CO., Inc. 
Established 1903 935 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Il!. 
SUPPLIES FOR ALL DUPLICATORS 


THE HEYER DUPLICATOR CO., Inc. 
935 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


Send details of your 10-day Trial Offer. 








TIME 


Mistake 


l 
In Buffalo, N. Y., Mrs. Anna Sahl found | 


William Burkowski* hacking at her front 
porch with an axe. Rebuked, William 
Burkowski admitted that he was a house- 
wrecker, that he had mistaken her house 
for that of a client. 
—>——_ 

Sport 

In Eureka, Calif., Indian Jonas Grant, 
1g, was arrested for robbing and setting 
fire to the home of Charles Marsh. Jonas 
Grant said that he had committed arson 
in order to awaken the victims of his rob- 
bery, so they would be sure to send him 
to jail. He explained that he had been 
unable to make the Redwood Creek base- 
ball team, that an ex-convict had told 
him the San Quentin prison team was one 
of the best in the state. 


@ 


In Case 


In Wilste, Holstein, Henry Moeller, 15, 
decided to go to sea, sailed on a clipper 
ship for Hongkong. His aunt said goodbye 
to him and presented Henry Moeller with 
an umbrella of purple silk with a carved 
snakewood handle. “It will be handy -in 
case it rains,” she said. 

In 1880, Henry Moeller became captain 
of the Lackawanna Railroad’s river barges. 
In 1903, he became captain of tugs for 
the Hamburg-American Line. In 1920, he 
retired and went to live in Hoboken where 
he often sat in the back-room of Meyer’s 
Hotel, drinking beer with other old cap- 
tains. Last week he died. His daughter 
obeyed his request to place, under the 
dirty, salt-stiffened pilot coat in which 
Henry Moeller was buried, the purple 
silk umbrella which he had carried on all 
his voyages, short or long. 


Vagabond 

In Los Angeles, Calif., eight years ago, 
detectives found Walburga Oesterreich in 
a closet opening into the room in which 
her husband, Fred Oesterreich, apron 
manufacturer, lay murdered. Because the 
door of the closet was locked from the 
outside, she was never tried for murder. 

Last week one Herman Shapiro told 
police that a Walter Klein had confessed 
to the murder of Fred Oesterreich, caused 
Klein to be arrested. Police-headquarters 
announced the results of an investigation. 
They said that Mrs. Oesterreich had be- 
come friendly with Walter Klein 18 years 
ago, had described him as her “vagabond 
half-brother.” While the Oesterreichs lived 
in Milwaukee, Walter Klein inhabited a 
secret room in their house, unknown to 
Fred Oesterreich. When they moved to 
Los Angeles, another secret room, like 
the first, was constructed for Walburga 
Oesterreich’s vagabond half-brother. Her- 
man Shapiro said that Klein had admitted 
over-hearing a quarrel between the Oester- 
reichs, creeping out of his secret room, 
shooting Fred Oesterreich, pushing Wal- 
burga Oesterreich into a closet, locking 
the door from the outside. 

Investigating the houses in which the 
Oesterreichs had lived in Milwaukee and 
Los Angeles, police found a secret room 
in each, shrewdly fitted under the eaves in 
the attic. 


*Not to be confused with William (“Billy 
Burke”) Burkowski, famed golf professional. 





Insuring American 


Independence 


“The records of the first United States 
census,” said Secretary of Commerce 
Robert P. Lamont, in a recent report, 
“show such names as John Hancock and 
Samuel Adams,” famous in American his- 
tory, especially in pre-revolutionary days. 

John Hancock later distinguished him- 
self as the first signer of the document which 
insured independence to the United States 
of America. This occurred on July 4, 1776, 
at Philadelphia, and the Declaration signed 
is probably the most famous liberty docu- 
ment in the world’s history. 

John Hancock was known as the “pic- 
turesque patriot,’”’ and when he boldly 
signed this policy of independence, he did it 
with a flourish, and the words—‘‘There, the 
king can read that without his spectacles” — 
or words to that effect, which had additional 
significance since Hancock and Adams had 
a price set upon their heads, 

The years have faded the engrossed copy 
of the Declaration, but the bold signature of 
its first signer, John Hancock, is still dis- 
cernible. It is preserved in the library of 
Congress at Washington, under two sheets 
of heavy plate glass, with a gelatinous com- 
position between to prevent further fading 
from exposure to the light. 

The facsimile copy of this document was 
made in 1820 while the original was com- 
pletely legible, and reproductions are ob- 
tainable from the 


Inquiry BuREAU 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BosTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


197 Clarendon St. Boston, Mass. 





Inventory your pockets! One has a bit 
of paper scribbled with memos and 
jottings—another money—another 
cards and stamps. Keep things in 
order —instantly available —in a 
smart 5 in 1 ROBINSON REMIND- 
ER. It’s a Reminder, Billminder, 
Card Case, License and Identifi- 
cation Holder and Stamp Case— 
all in one small, handy article. 
In five genuine leathers. Re- 
minder has perforated coupon 
pages—Jot It Down, Tear Out 
When Attended To. Tradea 


dollar bill for a *‘5in 1” at 
Stationers, Gift Shops, De- $ 





partment and Other 

Stores. Your nearest 

dealer's name furnished 
on request, 


EACH 
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Let Thomastrip Help 
Improve Your Product 


» Manas is a cold rolled strip steel, zinc coated 


by a special process that gives it a clean, smooth 





finish, highly rust resistant and is a coating that will not 
crack, peel or flake when being formed into the shapes 


you require. 


These qualities immediately suggest to manufacturers in 
various lines opportunities to improve their products or 
reduce costs. Most any stamped article, especially where 


rust is a factor, is definitely improved by using Thomastrip 


and often costs are reduced. 

Such results are now being accomplished by manufac- 
turers in various industries ... evidence abundantly rich 
in its assurance that such results can be obtained for you. 
Thomastrip comes in strips cut to length or coils and in 


same temper as regular cold rolled strip. Minimum 
camber. Widths 44” to 18”, thicknesses .008 to .083. 


Wider width and heavier thicknesses on application. 
Send for a sample of Thomastrip. Conduct your own experi- 


ments and see for yourself how it may be applied to your 


product. Statesize and gauge you require for your product. 


THE THOMAS STEEL COMPANY 
WARREN, OHIO 


Thomastri 
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TIME TABLE 
COMING 


National A ffairs 

April 28—Eighteenth annual meeting 
of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce: in 
Washington. 

April 28-May 3—Biennial convention 
of the National League of Women Voters: 
in Louisville, Ky. 

May 7—Departure of first group of 
Gold Star Mothers for France. Purpose: 
pilgrimage to graves of U. S. War dead. 
Sponsor: U. S. Government. 

May 10-18—Visit of U. S. battle & 
scouting fleets to Manhattan. 

Foreign News 

May 1-13 — Delphic Festivals; at 
Delphi, Greece. Sponsor: Greek Govern- 
ment. 

May 6—British Empire commemorates 
2oth year of reign of George V. 

May 14—First of series of five courts 


| to be held at Buckingham Palace, Lon- 
| don. Purpose: formal presentation of U.S. 
| & other women to Queen Mary, King 


George. 

May 16—Opening of Stockholm Ex- 
position; at Stockholm, Sweden. 
Music 

May 1-June 30—Opera festival at 
Dresden, Germany. 

May 3—First performance on 23 con- 
cert foreign schedule of New York Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony Orchestra under Tos- 
canini; at the Opéra, Paris. 

May 4-10—National Music Week. 

May 8—Mozart Festival; at Harris- 
burg, Pa. 

May 16, 17—Bach Festival; at Bethle- 
hem, Pa. 

Art 

May 2—Close of loan exhibition of 
Marquis de La Fayette mementoes; in 
Manhattan. 

May 15—Retrial of $500,000 damage 
(by slander) suit against Sir Joseph Du 
veen (Time, Feb. 18, 1929 et seq.); in 
Manhattan. 





Religion 

April 28-30—Twenty-first annual con- 
vocation of Yale’s Divinity School; at 
New Haven, Conn. 

May 11—First performance of the 1930 
Passion Play, dramatizing the life of 
Christ; at Oberammergau, Bavaria 

May 15—23—National Congress of the 
Salvation Army; in Manhattan 
Medicine 

May 1—Child Health Day; by procla- 
mation of President Hoover. 

May 1-Sept. 3 
Hygiene Exhibition; at Dresden, Germany 

May s5—10—International Congress on 
Mental Hygiene; in Washington. 

May 5—Beginning of annual Red Cross 
Convention; in Washington. 

May 5—Beginning of 78th annual meet- 
ing of American Pharmaceutic: al Associa- 
tion; in Baltimore, Md. 





Science 
April 27—Meeting of the executive 
committee of the American Association 
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ington. ; 
April 28-30—Meeting of the National 
Academy of Science; in Washington. 
April 28—Eclipse of the sun (total 
through parts of Nevada, Oregon, Idaho, 
Montana). 


Aeronautics 

April 3o-—Award of Daniel Guggenheim 
Medal for “notable achievement in the 
advancement of aeronautics” to Orville 
Wright; at Washington. 

May 3-10—Aeronautical Chamber of 
Commerce show; at Madison Square Gar- 
den, Manhattan. 


Business 

May 1—Opening of Merchandise Mart, 
world’s largest building; in Chicago. 

May s-1o—Annual convention of the 
American Mining Congress; at Cincinnati. 

May 9—Meeting of American Iron & 
Steel Institute; at Hotel Commodore, 
Manhattan. 

May 14—New England Export Confer- 
ence; at Boston, 


Sport 


GOLF 

May 15, 16—British-U. S. Walker Cup 
matches; at Sandwich, England. 

Horses 

May 7-10—Hartford cavalry show; at 
Hartford, Conn. 

May 7-10—Philadelphia indoor show; 


at Philadelphia. 


GOING 


Best Plays in Manhattan 

A MontH IN THE CouNnTrY—Pastoral 
of laughter and love, by Turgenev, with 
Alla Nazimova., 

Journey's Enp—How the playing fields 
of Eton influence trench warfare. 

June Moon—Ring Lardner extracting 
laughs from the song business. 

STREET SCENE—Chapters in the history 
of a brownstone house. 

STRICTLY DISHONORABLE — Gestures 
toward seduction, in civilized surround- 
ings, 

SuBway Express—Murder and its con- 
sequences among the devotees of rapid 
transit. 

_ THe Appte Cart—Political problems 
in the Shavian future, lightly agitated by 
the Theatre Guild. 

Tue First Mrs. Fraser—Light marital 
comedy by St. John Ervine. 

THe Green Pastures—Marc Con- 
nelly’s tremendously successful and mov- 
ing adaptation of Roark Bradford’s Negro 
biblicals. 

Tue Last Mire—A jail-break and an 
electrocution, which will keep you awake. 
_ Topaze—The education of a Gallic pro- 
lessor wittily illustrated by Frank Morgan. 

Musical: Eart Carrott’s SKETCH 
Book, Sons o’? Guns, Frrty MItLtion 
FRENCHMEN, 

Best Pictures 

Journey’s Enp—Faithful reproduction 
ol a stirring War play. 

ANNA Curistre—Greta Garbo’s first 
talkie, 

THe Man From BLANKLEY’s—John 
Barrymore in slapstick. 

_ SARAH & Son—Ruth Chatterton’s con- 
vincing version of mother love. 


for the Advancement of Science; in Wash- 
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WORLD NEWS STORIES OF THE KOHLER ELECTRIC PLANT—No. 14 
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LINE-SQUALLS 


near Belize 


Up-1T0-THE-MINUTE weather reports are a vital safeguard to men on 
wings over water and wilderness. When a famous flyer circled the 
long routes of the Pan-American Airways he kept in constant touch 
with land by radio. Pilots in regular service do the same. 

Pan-American Airways is the longest air-mail line in the world, 
stretching nearly 3500 miles across ten countries in the West Indies, 
Mexico and Central America. Kohler Electric Plants are used at 
eighteen strategic points on the circuit, to supply the power for oper- 
ating radio stations. In the United States, hundreds of the same rugged, 
reliable units light the beacons that guide night-mail flyers. And a 
hundred more have just been ordered by Uncle Sam. 

Kohler Electric Plants offer the safety and service of steady electric 
current ... Wherever public power is not available . .. wherever extra 
current is sometimes essential. To light hospitals, theaters and stores 
when city service fails. In lumber camps, sanitariums, resorts . . . to 
floodlight construction work, run pumps, operate radios aboard ships, 
light night-fires ...in‘private and industrial service. There are various 
types and sizes from 800 watts to 10 K. W. capacity. 

Investigate Kohler Electric Plants. Their operation is efficient, flex- 
ible, automatic, absolutely reliable. The coupon below will bring 
further facts—without obligation to you. . . . Kohler Co. Founded 
1873. Kohler, Wis.—Shipping Point, Sheboygan, Wis.— Branches in 
principal cities. . . . Manufacturers of Kohler Plumbing Fixtures. 


KOHLER OF KOHLER 


ELECTRIC PLANTS 


KOHLER CO., Kohler, Wisconsin 
Gentlemen: Please send catalog describing Kohler Electric Plants. 
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Exquisite, glowing—Siam’s court dancers 


The Orient 
Malaya 


East Indies 
Australia 


South Seas 


... all on this 
MALOLO cruise 


Srrance ports you never expected to 
be able to visit! Singapore and Shang- 
hai, Bangkok and Batavia, and 15 other 
cities—where romance and adventure 
walk the streets! 

On a fast, beautiful liner, with travel 
experts in charge, you can tour all these 
fascinating places this year. 

The great Matson liner Malolo is mak- 
ing a second Around Pacific Cruise that 
will take you to 19 different ports and 
12 countries of the Far East and the 
islands ““down under” the equator. Two 
great travel organizations—the Matson 
Line and American Express Co.— 
jointly direct this exceptional tour. 
Many shore excursions will be made 
as your luxurious cruise ship, the 
23,000-ton Malolo, circles the glam- 
orous Pacific. 

You sail September 20, escaping from 
early winter here. You return Decem- 
ber 19, your bags bulging with rare 
Christmas gifts picked up in native 
bazaars. 

There’s only one Around Pacific 
Cruise. Membership is limited. Ask 
for folder. 


MATSON LINE 
AMERICAN EXPRESS 
COMPANY 
in cooperation 

Matson Line OFrrices: 
NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 
LOS ANGELES 7 


PORTLAND 
SEATTLE 


23 W. Seventh St. 








535 Fifth Avenue 
140 S. Dearborn St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 215 Market St. 


271 Pine St. 
1319 Fourth Ave. 





TIME. 
BOOKS 


Reconstructed Mystery 


Wuo Movep THE STONE?—Frank Mori- 
son—Century ($2.50). 

When Author Morison was a young man 
(he is now 45), much interested in the 
historical figure of Jesus, he was not satis- 
fied with “its overgrowth of primitive be- 
liefs and dogmatic suppositions.” He 
planned to write a book giving the true 
history, as well as he could reconstruct. it, 
of Jesus’ trial, crucifixion, death. When 
he came to write the book, his investiga- 
tions and deductions led him to a different 
interpretation from the one he had in mind. 
His problem finally resolved itself into the 
title of his book: who moved the stone 
from Jesus’ tomb? Author Morison’s book 
is written like a detective story, suspense, 
false clues and all. But the answer, held 
back till the last chapter, will come to 
many readers like an anticlimax after a 
breathless prelude. Author Morison’s an- 
swer is: Jesus Himself. 

“Frank Morison” is a pseudonym. His 
publishers call him “a fairly well-known 
British writer,” say he is no parson. 


o—— 





Canny Auld Cumberland 

Rocue Herrres— Hugh Walpole — 
Doubleday, Doran ($2.50). 

Says Author Walpole, writing of Eng- 
land’s northernmost county: “There is no 
ground in the world more mysterious, no 
land at once so bare in its nakedness and 
rich in its luxury, so warm with sun and 
so cold in pitiless rain, so gentle and pas- 
toral, so wild and lonely; with sea and 
lake and river there is always the sound 
of running water, and its strong people 
have their feet in the soil and are inde- 
pendent of all men.” Cumbrian natives 
say the same thing in fewer words: 
“Canny auld Cumberland bangs them a’ 
still.” 

Rogue Herries is a tale of 18th Cen- 
tury Cumberland. Hero Francis Herries, 


TIME readers 


may obtain postpaid, promptly, 
any book of any U. S. publisher, 
by communicating with Ben Bos- 
well, Time, Inc., enclosing check or 
money-order to cover regular retail 
price. If price is unknown, send $5 
and Ben Boswell will remit correct 
change. 


Ben Boswell recommends: 


Hetty Green—Boyden Sparkes & Samuel Taylor 
Moore— Doubleday, Doran ($5). The amazing life 
of one of the richest U. S. women, who loved 
money, dedicated her life to getting it. (See 
Time, April 21.) 


Criasu or ANGELS—Jonathan Daniels—Brewer 
& Warren ($2.50). The story of what happened 
in Heaven before the creation of the earth, with 
Gabriel in the role of villain, Lucifer the hero 
A parable with no nipping moral, no dull axes. 
(Time, April 21.) 
Mocres-et-Ackxsa—R. B. Cunninghame Graham 
Viking ($3.50). A famed traveler tells how he 
tried to get to Tarudant, Moroccan city forbid- 
den to Christians, and of what befell him. (Time, 


April 21.) 
Address Book Orders to 


BEN BOSWELL of TIME 
205 East 42nd St. New York City 
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HOME 
ighting 


increased 


This substantial gain during 
1929 in the sale of electric- 
ity for residential lighting 
not only reflects the progres- 
siveness of the territory 
served, but it emphasizes an 
important source of the 
Company’s growing reve- 
nues ... Other facts of in- 
terest to investors mailed 
on request. 


PUBLIC SERVICE 


COMPANY 
OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
72 West Adams Street, Chicago 


Supplying Electricity and Gas to 6000 
square miles, including the Metropolitan 
Area into which Chicago is growing. 





59 
years of w 
service 


INDEPENDENT 
Escorted 
Private Auto 


59 TOURS 


Ae rat Steamship TICKETS 


DEAN & DAWSONIid 


512 FIFTH AVE, NEW YORK, N.Y 
RN RR ERA REO TNE 


DISTINCTIVE, INDIVIDUAL 
TRAVEL SERVICE 
Europe Oberammergau 
Mediterranean Egypt 
Call or send for information 


TEMPLE GIO TOURS 


447T—Park Square Building 
Boston, Massachusetts 
New York Washington Columbus Chicago San Francisco 


Far East 





Far East 


| Francisco 
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SOUTH AMERICA 


Bevan other week 

a “Prince’’ sets out 

for Rio de Janeiro, 

Santos, Montevideo 

and Buenos Aires. 

With each sailing 

comes fresh acclaim Accommodations fo 

for the Four | first class passengers 

Princes’. . . and their only. Reservations 
and literature at au- 

spotless equipment, thorized tourist 

their silent Twin agents or Furness 

Diesel propulsion, erises Lise, 34 

their provisions for a Whitehall Sc., (where 


Broadway begins) or 
fast, comfortable, safe $65 sth Ave., N.Y.C. 
voyage. 


FURNESS ‘Prince LINE 


Prince Line Service has been continuous between 
New York and South America for 35 years 


®@ Shoot Big Game in @ ® 


ALASKA 


Thrills await you—pleasure and sport will 
be yours, as well as a chance for a needed rest 
and relaxation, Shoot that huge Kodiak Brown 
Bear, Grizzly Bear, Glacier Bear, Black Bear, 
Moose, Sheep, Caribou or Goat. Get a mixed Bag. 

Weare now booking Fallhunting trips, oper: t- 
ing in all parts of Central, Western and Sou. n- 
western Alaska. Some of America’s greatest 
game hunters have been guided by us—this is 
our fifth year of operation. Boats, horses, 
white guides, etc., furnished, Folder and other 
information will be sent those interested in a big 
game hunting expedition with rifle or camera. 
We can furnish ample references. Cable or write 
for particulars. Cable address AGT A, 

Hunting trips and expeditions to fit any purse. , 


Alaska Guides, Inc. 
$2 ANDY SIMONS, Field Manager 
ee Box T, Anchorage, Alaska ee 


Take TIME 
—it’s brief 


FRANK 
HARRIS 


This volume of intimate portraits, 
sketches and studies, clarifies and 
supplements Mr. Harris’ famous 
autobiography. It is divided into 
four parts: Persons, Places, Prin- 
ciples, a. First, limit- 
ed edition, $5.00. 


CONFESSIONAL | 


At your booksellers or direct 
from the publishers 


| The Panurge Press, 923 Broadway, N.Y.C 
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rake, skeptic, violent-tempered, takes his 
family from the comforts of Doncaster to 
a rude, half-savage life in his ancestral 
home at Rosthwaite in the Cumberland 
lake country. His stupid wife irritates 
him; to irritate her he brings along his 
current mistress. Soon he is known, 
feared, disliked by the whole countryside. 
The troubles of ’45 (invasion of England 
by the Young Pretender) hardly touch 
him, though he and his son are in Carlisle 
when the town falls to Prince Charles 
Edward’s Highlanders. His mistress dis- 
missed, his wife dead, his children grown 
up and married, Herries becomes more 
and more alone, meets red-headed Mira- 
bell Starr, outlaw child of the moors, and 
loses his heart for the first time. The 
rest of his story tells how he grows old, 
not gracefully but well. 

Author Hugh Seymour Walpole, 46, is 
son of the late Bishop G. H. S. Walpole 
of Edinburgh. 


—«@ 


Sophisticates Abroad 


Tue Serspys— Anne Green — Dutton 
($2.50). 

Once in a long while appears a book 
which was evidently fun to write. The 
Selbys is of that class. A first novel, by 
an apparently sophisticated author, its 
exuberance is at times almost too much 
for it, but is always infectious. 

Barbara Winship, pretty but penniless 
orphan from Savannah, Ga., goes to Paris 
to live with her middle-aged uncle and 
aunt, the Selbys. Uncle George has a per- 
manent job in Paris; Aunt Virginia has 
what is almost a salon. They know and 
bother with few transient U. S. tourists; 
instead they have good friends among the 
French bourgeoisie (U. S.: upper classes). 
When Barbara arrives in Paris she is a 
small-town Southern girl, almost a type. 
Her aunt’s canny tutelage, her own adapt- 
ability, latent good sense, transform her 
into an original charmer. When she mar- 
ries good-natured, talented, rich Michel 
it is a love-match, but satisfactory to all; 
Mrs. Selby breathes a sigh of relief and 
goes on a bender with her husband. 

Author Anne Green, sister of Julian 
Green (Time, Sept. 2, 1929) was born in 
Savannah, was taken to France as a baby, 
grew up and was educated in Paris. She is 
unmarried, in her 30’s. Unlike her younger 
brother Julian, who writes of the French, 
in French, with grim French realism, 
Author Anne Green has needed no trans- 
lator, is no very grisly realist, has gusto, 
gayety, humor. 


- ~-_—— 


Bolshevik Reminiscences 

My Lire —Leon Trotsky — Scribners 
($5). 

Leo Davidovich Bronstein, middle-aged, 
near-sighted, hook-nosed, big-lipped, spec- 
tacled, with a shock of greying hair, is an 
exile on the island of Prinkipo in the Sea 
of Marmosa. Once, as Leon Trotsky, he 
was second most powerful Russian, Lenin’s 
right-hand man. In IM/y Life he gives the 
story of his rise, decline, fall. 

Born in Little Russia in 1879, the son 
of a Jewish farmer, Trotsky early <n 
came class-conscious. Arrested for revo- 
lutionary activities at 19, he spent two 
years in prison, then was exiled to Siberia. 
There he married Alexandra Lvovna, revo- 
lutionary co-worker, because ‘the work 








Old 
Standards 


of foot comfort 
swept aside! 


OES it hurt?” the shoe fitter used 

to say. If the shoe didn’t, no one 

could expect greater comfort than that. 

Now that idea of comfort is obsolete. 

Wearers of fine footwear have an en- 

tirely new idea of comfort since chang- 
ing to the Arch Preserver Shoe. 

They enjoy comfort that exhilarates, 
energizes, puts new life in every step— 
the “Active Comfort”’ of vigorous foot 
health instead of the mere absence of 
foot pain. 

Nerves, muscles and blood-vessels 
enjoy barefoot freedom on the Arch 
Preserver flat inner sole. 

The natural springiness of the step 
is stimulated by the moulded Arch Pre- 
server metatarsal support. 

The long arch retains its youthful 
strength and buoyancy, all strain and 
stress being absorbed by the concealed 
Arch Preserver arch bridge. 

These and other exclusive features 
are found only in the Arch Preserver 
Shoe. They cannot be duplicated be- 

cause they are patented. Distinguished 
styles nal choicest materials in Custom 
Grade at $12.50 and up. Other grades 
$10. 


Send for booklet and name of dealer. 


E. T. WRIGHT & CO., INC. 
Dept. T-140, Rockland, Mass. 


Also makers of the Wright Shoe, $8.50 up 


ri ght 


Greet 
SHOE 


FOR MEN 


Made for women, misses and children by only 
The Selby Shoe Co., Portsmouth, Ohio 
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that we were doing bound us closely to- 
gether.” Two years later Trotsky escaped. 
On the fake passport friends provided he 
wrote the name Trotsky: of his several 
aliases, that one somehow stuck. In Lon- 
don he met Vladimir Ilyich Ulyanov 
(Lenin), worked with him on the Jskra, 
revolutionary magazine. Lenin and Trot- 
sky had many a difference of opinion and 
one serious argument: Trotsky left Lenin 
for the Mensheviki (moderates), but dur- 
ing the Revolution became a Bolshevik 
again. Says he of Lenin: “He was my 
master. This does not mean that I re- 
peated his words and gestures a bit late, 


Leon TROTSKY 


Lenin: “There has been no better 
Bolshevik.” 


but that I learned from him to arrive in- 
dependently at the same conclusion.” 
During his European exile in Europe 
Trotsky married again (there had been a 
friendly separation from his first wife); 
his present wife is Natalia Ivanovna Se- 
dova. With many another revolutionary 
Trotsky was in Russia again for the un- 
successful uprising of 1905. He was 
caught, tried, once again sentenced to 
Siberia. This time he escaped before he 
reached his place of exile, got to the rail- 
road by reindeer sleigh. He rejoined his 
wife, went into exile again in Europe. In 
Vienna he started the Pravda, famed news- 
paper. But by this time Trotsky was 
known to most Foreign Offices as an un- 
desirable alien; one after the other the 
countries of Europe ejected him. Finally 
he was deported from Spain to the U. S. 
In January 1917 he landed in Manhattan. 
When the Russian Revolution broke he 
had a hard time getting back to Russia, 
was interned in a prison camp in Canada 
for a month. Triumphant was his arrival 
in Petrograd. He was made People’s Com- 
missar for foreign affairs; when Kerensky 
fell and Lenin came into power Trotsky 
was second in command. Lenin died at the 
height of his popularity, and Death canon- 
ized him. But Trotsky lived on, and 
Trotskyism (doctrine of “permanent revo- 
lution”) grew more & more out of fashion. 
In January 1928, Trotsky and his fol- 
lowers, hopelessly in the minority, were 
ordered into exile in Central Asia. From 
there a year later Trotsky was deported 


TIME 


into Turkey. Now he lives on Prinkipo, “a 
planet without a visa.” 

Says Trotsky of the rise of Stalin, his 
own defeat: “Stalin is gifted with prac- 
ticality, a strong will, and persistence in 
carrying out his aims. His political hori- 
zon is restricted, his theoretical equip- 
ment primitive. . . . The fact that today 
he is playing first is not so much a sum- 
ming-up of the man as it is of this tran- 
sitional period of political backsliding in 
the country.” Lenin, says Trotsky, never 
liked nor trusted Stalin, but of Trotsky he 
said: “There has been no better Bolshe- 
vik.” 

Exile Leo Davidovich Bronstein thinks 
the part he has played in Russia’s affairs 
an honest, able, ill-requited one; thinks 
the rest of Russia is now out of step. But 
he is philosophical, quotes Revolutionist 
Pierre Joseph Proudhon’s (1809-65) 
words from prison: “Destiny—I laugh at 
it; and as for men, they are too ignorant, 
too enslaved for me to feel annoyed at 
them.” 


<< 


Suspended Sesame 

THE Door—Mary Roberts Rinehart— 
Farrar & Rinehart ($2.50). 

Miss Bell, middle-aged spinster, Rine- 
hart-earmarked by common-sense and 
coolness, presided over a comfortable and 
well-run household. One evening as she 
sat in the living room after dinner she 
saw reflected in the mirror the feet of a 
man on the hall staircase. In spite of her 
coolness and common sense, the burglar 
got away. Soon after came the first mur- 
der. It was followed by two more, by 
three murderous assaults, one suicide. 
Author Rinehart knows well how to build 
up complications, weight the story with 
suspense, illuminate it with sudden flashes 
of climax that leave the secret darker 
than before. Her characters are remark- 
ably human for people in the pages of a 
Jetective story: they are frail, inconsistent, 
humorous, faulty. The detective is no 
Sherlock Holmes but a_ hard-working 
policeman who has to satisfy the district 
attorney, then out of sympathy and pro- 
fessional pride helps Miss Bell demolish 
the case he has made. But there is a mur- 
derer. If it were not for Author Rinehart, 
the villain might never have been dis- 
covered. 

Author Mary Roberts Rinehart, 54, was 
born in Pittsburgh, took a nurse’s training 
course, married Dr. Stanley Marshall 
Rinehart (1896). She has three sons. 

Capable in other things than novel- 
writing, Author Rinehart was appointed 
by President Hoover last December first 
woman member of the Public Lands Com- 
mission. She lives in Washington, D. C. 


———— 


Circumnavigator 

IN QUEST OF THE SUN—Alain Gerbault 
—Doubleday, Doran ($2.50). 

When Sportsman Alain Gerbault (swim- 
mer, poloist, tennis player, footballer, war 
ace) thought of going around the world,* 
he wanted to go alone, bought an English 
decked cutter, the Firecrest (39 feet, built 
in 1892), and put out of Havre across the 
Atlantic. That was in June, 1924. In The 
Fight of the Firecrest Sailor Gerbault gave 
the log of his 101-day voyage to Manhat- 


*Rumored reason: he had been jilted by one- 
time Tennis Champion Suzanne Lenglen. 
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tan. Jn Quest of the Sun takes up the 
tale from there, tells how he completed 
his voyage round the earth. 

The cruise almost ended soon after it 
began. One night, about 120 miles out of 
Manhattan, he noticed the red port light 
was out, took it below to refill it. While 
he was down in the cabin a steamer passed 
so close to the Firecrest it sheared away 
the bowsprit, left a gaping hole. By the 
time Gerbault reached Bermuda (16 days 
out of Manhattan), the Firecrest had to 
be completely overhauled. From Bermuda, 
Gerbault headed through the Caribbean 
and the Panama Canal to the Galapagos 








International 
ALAIN GERBAULT 


“A great sadness took possession 
of me...” 


Islands. One day after he left Galapagos, 
a bonito, 35 lbs., tried to jump over the 
boat, stunned itself against the mainsail, 
made Gerbault many a good meal. In 
the tropics Gerbault wore few clothes, 
never a hat; the sun tanned him but never 
struck him down. 

He sailed day & night; in bad weather 
sat up, in good weather set his course, 
lashed the wheel, turned in. At whatever 
islands he touched he would make repairs, 
revictual, play tennis or football if he 
could. He kept fit. The Firecrest had no 
auxiliary engine, but Gerbault almost 
never accepted a tow in or out of har- 
bor, liking the excitement of closely cal- 
culated navigation under sail. From the 
South Seas he went through Torres Strait 
across the Indian Ocean, around the. Cape 
of Good Hope, north to St. Helena, to 
the Cape Verde Islands (where he stayed 
ten months to write this book), to the 
Azores, and home again. He had been 
gone five years, had sailed almost 40,000 
miles. Says he: “As the end of my voyage 
drew nearer a great sadness took pos- 
session of me; the cruise was soon (0 
end, and with it the happiest period o! 
my life... .” At Havre Circumnavigator 
Gerbault was given a warm reception, 4 
gold medal, was made officer of the 
Legion of Honor. 

Gerbault plans another trip. His new 
boat, also to be called Firecrest, is now 
a-building, should be ready in September. 
In October, Gerbault plans to hoist sail, 
head for the South Seas. 
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Three New Groups of Straight Fights. 


That fine things are fairly 
unchanging, 1s the story told 
by these two pictures of an 
identical scene. Both portray 
New York’s smartest club, 
its proudest motor car. One 
was painted twelve years 
after the other. 


The Most Distinguishing Mark 


of the A/ost Distinguished Motor Car 


ee are singularly apt 


when applied to the fender lamps 
(\ that are Pierce-Arrow . . so intt- 
YS, mately are these a part of America’s 
@\ finest motor car. 
Behind that title, so hard-earned 
(which otherwise would be sheer arro- 
gance), isthe prided handwork of mas- 
ters in coachcraft . . the second genera- 
tion of whom are today engaged in the 
creation of Pierce-Arrow finenesses. 

Pierce-Arrow reflects, also, the think- 
ing of many great engineers, and the 


management of men who put reputation 
before all things, in the trusteeship that 
is theirs to preserve. 

Should it appear that an exaggerated 
reverence for ideals is present here, the 
product itself bears even greater testi- 
mony to this very genuine attitude. 

Pierce-Arrow today finds expression 
in three new groups of automobiles, 
which, for sheer beauty and distinction, 
were not conceivable without great tra- 
dition to draw upon and a patrician 
pride to inspire. 


BERCE-ARROW 


. 132 to 144-inch Wheelbases . . $2695 to $6250 at Buffalo 


(Custom-built Models up to $10,000) 





Camels are odds-on favorites in every field. 


-.- lhere isn’t a cigarette... anywhere + ee 


that can touch them for fragrance, for mild- 


ness, for downright smoking pleasure! 


(‘amel 


LaGAR ET TES 


© 1930, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 








